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BEN JONSON’S “NEW SONG” 
THE MERMAID TAVERN. 


“Marlowe is dead, and Greene is in his 
grave, 
And sweet Wili Shakespeare long ago 
is gone! 
Our Ocean-shepherd sleeps beneath the 
wave; 
Robin is dead, and Marlowe in his 
grave. 
Why should I stay to chant an idle 
stave, 
And in my Mermaid Tavern drink 
alone? 
For Kit is dead, and Greene is in his 
grave, 
And sweet Will Shakespeare long 
ago is gone. 


AT 


Where is the singer of the Faerie 
Queen? 
Where are the lyric lips of Astrophel? 
Long, long ago, their quiet graves were 
green; 
Ay, and the grave, too, of their Faerie 
Queen! 
And yet their faces, hovering here un- 
seen, 
Call me to taste their new-found 
cenome!l; 
To sup with him who sang the Faerie 
Queen; 
To drink with him whose name was 
Astrophel. 


I drink to that great Inn beyond the 
grave! 
—If there be none, the gods have 
done us wrong.— 
Ere long I hope to chant a better 
stave 
In some great Mermaid Inn beyond the 
grave; 
And quaff the best of earth that 
heaven can save,— 
Red wine like blood, deep love of 
friends, and song. 
I drink to that great Inn beyond the 
grave; 
And hope to greet my golden lads ere 
long.” 
Alfred Noyes. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Ben Jonson’s “New Song,” etc. 


COWSLIPS. 
The children run and leap 
By a most heavenly hill. 
And I will give you the Keys of Heaven 
To use as you will. 


The keys are small and sweet; 
Gold keys from a girdle swung; 
The cowslip opens the Gates of Heaven 
To the pure and the young. 


The children are gold and white— 
Gold heads the mothers have kissed; 
The children carry the Keys of Heaven 
Swung at the wrist. 


Children, why would ye go? 
Here is a heavenly land. 
The children swinging the Keys of 
Heaven 
Slip from your hand. 


Is it not heaven enough 
Here for a little while? 
The children kissing the Keys of 
Heaven 
Listen and smile. 


The children are white as snow; 
They walk in gold to their knees. 
The children who hold the Keys of 
Heaven 
Go where they please. 
Katharine Tynan. 


ANIMULA VAGULA. 


Night stirs but wakens not, her breath- 
ings climb 
To one slow sigh; the strokes of 
many twelves 
From unseen _ spires 
chime, 
Mingling like echoes to frustrate 
themselves; 
My soul, remember Time. 


mechanically 


The tones like smoke into the stillness 
curl; 
The slippered hours their placid busi- 
ness ply, 
And in thy hand there lies occasion’s 
pearl; 
But thou art playing with it absently 
And dreaming, like a girl. 
Archibald Young Campbddl. 
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AMERICAN 


Refused the nomination for the Pres- 
idency by the Republican convention in 
Chicago last month, Mr. Roosevelt 
“bolted” the convention and his party, 
announced that he was “through” and 
was willing to be the nominee of a new 
party if his adherents so desired. He 
was immediately provisionally nomi- 
nated, and he is now at work endeavor- 
ing to establish a new party, whose 
convention it is stated will be held next 
month, when Mr. Roosevelt will be 
formally nominated as its Presidential 
eandidate; a Vice-Presidential candi- 
date will also be nominated and a plat- 
form of principles will be adopted. 
What happened was not a great sur- 
prise to those persons who have closely 
studied the drift of affairs for a long 
time back. It was their firm belief 
that unless Mr. Roosevelt could force 
the convention to nominate him he 
would cut loose from his former politi- 
cal. affiliations and place himself at 
the head of a new party. What justi- 
fication is there for his course and by 
what right is he warranted in attempt- 
ing to destroy the party that has hon- 
ored him as it has no living man? for 
his success can only be brought about 
by the destruction of the Republican 
party. To answer these questions and 
enable the reader to reach his own con- 
clusions a concise summary of the 
events of the last few years must be 
given. 

In 1904 Mr. Roosevelt was elected 
President. He had already served 
some three years and a half as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. McKinley, so that when 
his term expired in 1908 he would 
have served nearly eight years, the tra- 
ditional length of service that no Pres- 
ident has been permitted to exceed. 
On the night of his election Mr. Roose- 
velt issued a formal statement in 
which he said “wise custom” limited 
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the Presidency to two terms, that ob- 
serving the spirit of that custom his 
period of service about to draw to a 
close constituted his first term and he 
had now been given a second full term. 
That being the case under no circum- 
stances, he added, would he again be a 
candidate or accept another nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. There was 
no reason why Mr. Roosevelt should 
have issued that statement except to 
satisfy his own sense of propriety, and 
perhaps he was inspired by the recol- 
lection of what Mr. McKinley had done 
under somewhat similar circumstances. 
Mr. McKinley was extremely popular 
in his first administration, and after 
his second election some of his over- 
enthusiastic and injudicious admirers 
nominated and elected him four years 
later. Mr. McKinley knew as well as 
did every other sensible man that the 
American people would not sanction a 
third term, but to put an end once and 
for all to the talk of his further nom- 
ination he officially announced that he 
would not permit the unwritten law to 
be violated, and with the conclusion of 
his term he would retire forever from 
the Presidency. Mr. McKinley was 
applauded, and his pledge was accepted 
by the country as meaning neither 
more nor less than the words conveyed. 
Mr. Roosevelt had won a great popular 
victory by his defeat over Judge Par- 
ker, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Mr. Roosevelt’s admirers 
were jubilant, and, as had happened 
four years earlier, their enthusiasm 
outran their discretion. Just as they 
had re-nominated and re-elected Mr. 
McKinley, so they re-nominated and re- 
elected Mr. Roosevelt even before the 
counting of the ballots had ended. Mr. 
Roosevelt put a curb on enthusiasm by 
announcing his purpose never again to 
be a candidate for the Presidency or to 
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accept another nomination. The coun- 
try applauded his respect for the 
“wise custom” and accepted his pledge 
as meaning neither more nor less than 
the words conveyed. In fact, to have 
done otherwise would have been to in- 
sult Mr. Roosevelt. His language was 
direct, his words were unambiguous. 
About the middle of his term, that is 
sometime in 1906, some of his admirers 
again suggested his renomination, say- 
ing that although Mr. Roosevelt had 
declared he would never again be a 
candidate or accept another nomina- 
tion, yet if he should be nominated 
against his will and without his con- 
sent he could not refuse to be a candi- 
date, for he would be in duty bound 
to obey the demand of his party. Mr. 
Roosevelt took formal notice of this 
in answering a correspondent, who 
asked if he had changed his views, by 
saying that he adhered to his declara- 
tion made on the night of election, and 
the letter was officially made public 


with the purpose of putting a stop to 


further discussion. Twice Mr. Roose- 
velt denied that he was a candidate 
and reiterated his refusal to accept a 
nomination (of course at that time, it 
must be understood, Mr. Roosevelt was 
refusing something that had not been 
offered, as no one had authority to ten- 
der him a nomination and no delegates 
had been elected), going so far on one 
occasion as to declare that he should re- 
gard his nomination as “a calamity.” 
Mr. Taft was nominated four years 
ago. He owed his nomination solely 
to Mr. Roosevelt. Several candidates 
competed with Mr. Taft for the nom- 
ination, but Mr. Roosevelt’s popular- 
ity, combined with his control over 
federal patronage and his domination 
of the national committee, never put 
the issue in doubt. The customary 
methods were used. Mr. Frank Hitch- 
cock, now a member of President 
Taft’s Cabinet as Postmaster-General 
and then one of the Assistant Post- 
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masters-General by virtue of Mr. 
Roosevelt's appointment, and Mr. 
Ormsby McHarg, a member of the 
legal staff of the Department of Jus- 
tice by appointment of Mr. Roosevelt, 
devoted themselves to seeing that Taft 
delegates were sent to the convention 
from the South. The whole power of 
the federal machine was directed to 
this end and the recognized tactics 
were employed. Postmasters, col- 
lectors of inland revenue, district at- 
torneys, and all other federal appoint- 
ees were put to work to “persuade” 
primaries and district and state con- 
ventions to elect delegates subject to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s instructions, and where 
this could not be done the delegates 
elected were contested so as to furnish 
the national committee a pretext for 
throwing out anti-Taft delegates. 

It was at that time, that is four 
years ago, when Mr. Roosevelt was in 
complete control of the party machine, 
that the picturesque term of the 
“steamroller’ was coined and incor- 
porated into the terminology of Ameri- 
ean politics. Mr. Hitchcock having 
done his work excellently well in the 
South was sent to Chicago and placed 
in command. ‘The contests came up 
before the national committee, a ma- 
jority of whose members were Roose- 
veltians, and were decided in short 
order. Mr. Hitchcock ran his steam- 
roller over everything and everybody 
that got in his way. Even the victims, 
after they had recovered from their 
pain and surprise, were compelled to 
admire Mr. Roosevelt’s audacity and 
Mr. Hitchcock’s courage. Everything 
was quite regular, that is regular ac- 
cording to the American idea of poli- 
tics, that a majority may do anything 
it pleases and a minority must play the 
game by standing up to the rack. Mr. 
Taft was duly nominated, and Mr. 
Taft’s opponents, now that the contest 
was over, had no fault to find. 

Mr. Roosevelt went abroad shortly 
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after Mr. Taft was inaugurated, that is 
in 1909, and remained away until the 
following year. It is said that even 
before Mr. Roosevelt sailed the rela- 
tions between the President and his 
predecessor were no longer so cordial 
as formerly, and it is asserted that 
Mr. Roosevelt attempted to have Mr. 
Taft make certain appointments and 
was greatly annoyed when Mr. Taft 
refused. Whether this was the begin- 
ning of the break I do not know, but it 
is well known that Mr. Garfield, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Interior 
and protégé, felt himself badly treated 
because he had not been retained in 
the Cabinet, and there were other men 
who thought that if Mr. Roosevelt had 
found their services valuable certainly 
Mr. Taft could do no less. Then, while 
Mr. Roosevelt was shooting big game 
in Africa, Mr. Taft had to do a little 
gunning at home. He was compelled 
to dismiss Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 
Chief Forester and one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s intimates, for insubordination. 
That was the beginning of an open at- 
tack on the part of Mr. Roosevelt's 
friends on Mr. Taft. They made bit- 
ter war on the President. The Re- 
publican party was divided into hostile 
factions, Taft and anti-Taft, and every 
anti-Taftite was pro-Rooseveltian, who 
no longer made any secret of their in- 
tention to defeat the renomination of 
Mr. Taft (and under the unwritten law 
a President is entitled to a second 
term) and to nominate Mr. Roosevelt. 
Whether they did this with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s consent is not known; what is 
known is that Mr. Roosevelt never by 
word or act checked the ardor of his 
friends. 

When Mr. Roosevelt returned to the 
United States in 1910, publicly the rela- 
tions between the President and his 
predecessor were “correct,” although 
Mr. Roosevelt so far forgot official eti- 
quette and the respect due from an ex- 
President to a President that he did 
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not come to Washington to call upon 
Mr. Taft, and this neglect was a viola- 
tion of official intercourse. Mr. 
Roosevelt had gone to London as Mr. 
Taft's special ambassador, and it was 
incumbent upon him on his return, af- 
ter having discharged his mission, to 
make a personal report to the Presi- 
dent. Instead of coming to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Roosevelt went to his home at 
Oyster Bay, which soon became the 
(Mecca of the dissidents. Every politi- 
cian whom Mr. Taft had offended has- 
tened to Oyster Bay and found in Mr. 
Roosevelt a sympathetic listener. Soon 
Mr. Roosevelt was persuaded to plunge 
into the New York gubernatorial cam- 
paign, and the reason he gave was that 
he desired to purge politics of the 
bosses and to break the power of the 
“old guard.” Mr. Roosevelt won a 
partial victory by forcing the conven- 
tion to nominate Mr. Stimson (since 
then appointed by Mr. Taft Secretary 
of War), but in the election a few 
months later Mr. Stimson was de- 
feated, Republican candidates in Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other 
States where Mr. Roosevelt had made 
speeches were defeated, and the Re- 
publicans lost control of the House of 
Representatives. For these disasters 
Mr. Roosevelt was blamed by the Taft- 
ites, while his adherents shifted the 
blame on the President. 

To any one neither blind nor carried 
away by personal prejudice it was 
plain that the Republican party was 
fast drifting on the rocks. It was 
made up of antagonistic elements. Mr. 
Taft represented the Conservative 
wing, Mr. Roosevelt the Radical. In 
the autumn of that year Mr. Roosevelt 
had in Kansas delivered a speech on 
“The New Nationalism.” which 
shocked and horrified Conservatives of 
the East. When Mr. Stimson lost 
New York and Republican candidates 
for Governor and Congress were de- 
feated in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
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and other States, Conservatives held 
Mr. Roosevelt responsible; and un- 
doubtedly at that time feeling was 
strongly aroused against Mr. Roose- 
velt, as it was believed, despite his self- 
denying ordinance of election night 
1904, he intended to be a candidate for 
the Presidency; and as a considerable 
number of Americans are opposed to a 
third term they took the first opportu- 
nity that offered to remind Mr. Roose- 
velt of their opposition; certainly so 
far as New York was concerned it was 
Mr. Roosevelt and not Mr. Stimson 
who constituted the issue. On the 
other hand, the Radical followers of 
Mr. Roosevelt saw in Republican de- 
feats not opposition to Mr. Roosevelt 
but dissatisfaction with Mr. Taft. Re- 
publicans were defeated, the Radicals 
said, because the country at heart was 
Radical, but there was no encourage- 
ment to them to support Republican 
candidates, as Republican’ victories 
would be construed as proof of the 
country’s satisfaction with Mr. Taft, 
and that would ensure Mr. Taft’s nom- 
ination, which was the thing of all oth- 
ers the Radicals were determined to 
prevent. 

The Republican reverse instead of 
closing the ranks widened the breach. 
The Radicals put pressure on Mr. 
Roosevelt to be a candidate and did 
everything to make his candidature 
possible by disparaging Mr. Taft and 
attacking his policies, but Mr. Roose- 
velt neither denied that he would ac- 
cept a nomination nor admitted that 
he was a candidate. He had, how- 
ever, told and written intimate friends, 
or as he expressed it, “persons who 
had a right to know,” that he would 
not be a candidate, and they naturally 
accepted his declaration without qual- 
ification. Senator Root was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Secretary of State and for years 
had been one of his intimate friends 
and confidential advisers; Secretary 
Meyer was a member of Mr. Roose- 
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velt’s Cabinet and had long enjoyed 
his friendship; Secretary Stimson was 
his candidate for Governor of New 
York and familiarly spoken of as 
“Harry”; Senator Lodge was Damon 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s Pythias. To these 
men and to others in 1911 and at the 
beginning of the present year Mr. 
Roosevelt said he would not be a can- 
didate for the Presidency, and when on 
February 27 last he formally an- 
nounced his candidature there were no 
persons so shocked and mortified as 
these men, who had discredited the ru- 
mors of Mr. Roosevelt seeking the 
nomination, and considered they were 
justified in discrediting them in view of 
the statements Mr. Roosevelt made to 
them. 

But to go back a few months. In 
the autumn of last year apparently Mr. 
Roosevelt had abandoned any idea of 
becoming a candidate, if he ever en- 
tertained it, for he gave his encourage- 
ment and support to Senator La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, as the candidate of 
the Radical wing of the Republican 
party to defeat Mr. Taft for nomina- 
tion. Mr. La Follette began an active 
and vigorous campaign. He was 
financed by Mr. Pinchot and other men 
in Mr. Roosevelt's confidence. In a 
letter made public by Mr. La Follette 
shortly after Mr. Roosevelt announced 
his candidacy, he asserts that he was 
induced by Mr. Roosevelt to become a 
candidate, that Mr. Roosevelt promised 
his support, and that Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared he would not be a candidate this 
year. 

What finally induced Mr. Roosevelt 
to become a candidate is not known, 
but it was on February 27 that he 
crossed the Rubicon. Mr. Roosevelt 
said that he yielded to an overwhelm- 
ing demand to make the battle. 
“Overwhelming demand” may be re- 
garded as permissible poetic, or rather 
political, licence. That there was a 
strong demand for Mr. Roosevelt's can- 
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didature cannot be denied, that it was 
“overwhelming” in the sense that it 
was universal or represented the senti- 
ment of a majority of the people, or 
even a majority of the Republican 
party, may be questioned. There was 
the same demand for Mr. Roosevelt on 
the part of his supporters as there was 
on the part of Mr. Taft's supporters or 
Mr. La Follette’s supporters, the only 
difference being that Mr. Roosevelt 
had a larger following than Mr. La Fol- 
lette, and perhaps not so large a fol- 
lowing as Mr. Taft. These things, of 
course, are always difficult to deter- 
mine. Noise is not the same as num- 
bers, numbers may be on one side and 
intelligence on the other, but in a de- 
mocracy noise is frequently more pow- 
erful than numbers, and numbers are al- 
ways more powerful than intelligence; 
for the good old copybook axiom of our 
childhood that “Knowledge is power” 
is no longer true; ignorance is power, 
we are ruled by ignorance, and it is to 
the ignorant and not to the intelligent 
that the modern statesman appeals. 
However, no matter how strong or how 
weak the demand for Mr. Roosevelt, 
he entered the lists. When he an- 
nounced his candidature it was as a 
Republican, While by the unwritten 
law a President is entitled to a renom- 
ination, no man is guilty of treason to 
his party if he endeavors to prevent 
that nomination and attempts to secure 
it for himself. He may be accused of 
poor taste or overweening ambition, 
but it is legitimate for him to make 
whatever fight he pleases within the 
party. ranks provided he observes the 
rules of the game, which are very sim- 
ple. They are, first, that in making 
the fight he must do or say nothing 
that the other party can make use of, 
which would be giving “aid and com- 
fort to the enemy,” and that the Con- 
stitution of the United States defines as 
treason. The other rule is that after 
he has made his fight and fought the 
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good fight and fought as a gentleman 
most, as a gallant knight, he is the 
first to salute his victorious opponent. 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. 
Roosevelt, like Mr. La Follette, or Mr. 
Cummins or any one else, was justified 
in becoming a candidate, but the cir- 
cumstances were extraordinary. There 
was a bar across Mr. Roosevelt's path 
to the nomination. He had declared 
that he would not be a candidate and 
under no circumstances would he ac- 
cept another nomination. How then, 
in the face of that declaration, could 
he permit the use of his name as a can- 
didate? Mr. Roosevelt explained that 
when in 1904 he said he would under 
no circumstances again be a candidate 
he meant that he would not be a can- 
didate at the next election, that is in 
1908. It would simply be a waste of 
time and space to discuss a matter of 
conscience so fine that it would have 
divided the learned doctors of Sal- 
amanca; it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Roosevelt's words did not admit of that 
interpretation when they were written, 
they did not convey that meaning to 
any man of average intelligence, and 
there never was a suggestion made 
either by Mr. Roosevelt or any of 
his friends that the statement con- 
tained a mental or expressed reserva- 
tion. For eight years, that is from 
1904 to 1912, the half-dozen lines that 
Mr. Roosevelt wrote on the night of 
election were accepted as his political 
valedictory and, as I have already 
shown, he on severa! occasions con- 
firmed that belief. 

However, Mr. Roosevelt put himseif 
in the running as a candidate for the 
Republican nomination with the im- 
plied promise that he would abide by 
the decision of the Republican conven- 
tion, which had the sole power to make 
the nomination. Mr. Roosevelt's cam- 
paign lagged at the beginning, and the 
overwhelming demand did not make 
itself felt. In fact, Mr. Roosevelt's for- 
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tunes appeared at such a low ebb that 
the ordinary tricks of the ordinary poli- 
ticlan had to be resorted to if the move- 
ment did not come to a sudden and 
inglorious collapse. 

We have heard of Mr. Ormsby Mec- 
Harg, in 1908, working diligently in the 
South among delegates white and black, 
and then going to Chicago and with 
equal diligence assisting Mr. Hitchcock 
in running the steamroller. Mr. Mc- 
Harg disappeared from public notice 
for two years, but in 1910, that year 
when Mr. Roosevelt returned from his 
triumphant tour of Europe to grapple 
with the bosses of New York, Mr. Mc- 
Harg again emerged from obscurity by 
giving the newspapers an interview, in 
which he savagely, bitterly and fero- 
ciously denounced Mr. Roosevelt, Exit 
Mr. McHarg, but in the present year of 
grace Mr. McHarg is once more en- 
gaged in his congenial occupation of 
“working” among the Southern dele- 
gates, but like so many other men Mr. 
McHarg has seen a new light. He does 
not retract what he said about Mr. 
Roosevelt two years before, which is 
not necessary, for by their works men 
are known. Mr. McHarg is now one 
of Mr. Roosevelt's confidential advis- 
ers, and to him has been assigned the 
duty of “protecting” Mr. Roosevelt's in- 
terests in the South. The situation, 
one must admit, has elements of humor, 
and the newspapers are quick to seize 
upon it. Mr. McHarg is confronted 
with his former interview and asked to 
explain whether like Paul of Tarsus 
he saw a vision, and if so to locate the 
new Damascus. But Mr. McHarg, be- 
ing a modern and not a mystic, has no 
need to wash away his sins. He is a 
lawyer, he explains, and his services 
are for sale to any one who wants to 
buy. 

A prominent member of the diplo- 
matic corps took in the Chicago con- 
vection as part of his American educa- 
tion. I asked him how it impressed him. 
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A wonderful and extraordinary gath- 
ering [he said], but what to me was 
the most wonderful and extraordinary 
thing was the opportunity it gave me 
to study American character. For a 
week or more men called each other 
thieves, scoundrels, liars, cheats; they 
shook their fists in each others’ faces; 
they brought infamous accusations. 
Had one-tenth of those things been 
said in my country there would have 
been a crop of duels, friendships would 
have been broken, everything turned 
upside down. But in Chicago, after 
one of those stormy sessions, what did 
I see? I saw these same men eating 
and drinking together, laughing and 
joking, calling each other by their Chris- 
tian names, acting, in short, as if they 
were the dearest friends instead of bit- 
ter enemies. Now, what I want to 
know is, are they friends or enemies? 
is politics in the United States simply 
a game or is it taken seriously? 


Mr. McHarg had become proficient 
with practice. In 1908 there were 
some 200 contests for the national com- 
mittee to decide; this year there were 
236, the high-water mark. It was 
these contests that gave Mr. Roosevelt 
his justification for bolting the party. 
Practically all the contests were de- 
cided in favor of the Taft delegates, 
and Mr. Roosevelt asserted that a 
packed national committee had decided 
against him contrary to justice and 
morals, and that if the delegates le- 
gally elected to support his nomination 
had been admitted to the convention, 
he, and not Mr. Taft, would be the 
choice of the convention. Inasmuch 
as he was deprived of the nomination 
by fraud, he was, to use his own word, 
“through.” 

There may be substantial ground for 
Mr. Roosevelt's grievance, but his case 
is weakened by a surprisingly frank 
explanation offered in the Washington 
Times, whose proprietor, Mr. Frank 
Munsey, is one of Mr. Roosevelt’s most 
ardent supporters and was on the 
ground looking after Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
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terests. The Roosevelt managers, the 
Tomes explained, brought these contests 
for “psychological effect.” They did 
not expect to win them because they 
knew they had no merit, but they 
brought them to put courage into their 
supporters and to make the country be- 
lieve that the Taft delegates had been 
fraudulently elected so as to create the 
impression throughout the country that 
Mr. Roosevelt had been cheated. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt's friends on the national 
committee were forced to admit that 
there was no merit in a great many of 
the contests, and they voted to reject 
them after hearing the evidence. De- 
spite this action on the part of his 
friends on the committee, Mr. Roose- 
velt still insists that he was de- 
frauded. Mr. Roosevelt might have 
prevented the nomination of Mr. Taft 
if he had been willing to yield his own 
claims. In an effort to prevent the 
disruption of the party, Mr. Taft's 
managers offered to withdraw Mr. Taft 
if Mr. Roosevelt would also withdraw 
and agree on a candidate satisfactory 
to himself as well as the President, but 
Mr. Roosevelt rejected this arrange- 
ment. 

How great a factor Mr. Roosevelt's 
new party will be in the election no 
one is in a position to say at the pres- 
ent time; everything depends, of 


course, upon the number of Republi- , 


cans he can detach from Mr. Taft. It 
was thought at one time that Mr. 
Roosevelt might be able to make heavy 
inroads into the Democratic strength, 
but the Democrats have nominated a 
“progressive,” so there is no reason 
why Radical Democrats should desert 
Governor Wilson to enrol themselves 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s banner. Mr. 
Roosevelt and his friends regarded 
Governor Wilson so highly that they 
hoped he would not be nominated at 
the Baltimore convention and could be 
induced te join forces with Mr. Roose- 
velt and accept the Vice-Presidential 
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nomination of the new party. Now, of 
course, Mr. Roosevelt will have to 
fight .both Governor Wilson and Mr. 
Taft. Present indications point to 
Governor Wilson's election, with Mr. 
Taft running second, and Mr. Roose- 
velt bringing up the rear. For some 
years the Democrats have been in the 
minority in the country and their in- 
frequent victories were only made pos- 
sible by temporary Republican acces- 
sions. This year Governor Wilson 
ought to poll the full Democratic vote. 
while the Republican vote will be di- 
vided between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roose- 
velt, and that makes the chances of 
both hopeless. There is just a remote 
possibility that Mr. Taft might squeeze 
through, but it is not very probable. 
To a great many Conservative Demo- 
crats Governor Wilson is a dangerous 
Radical, and if these men really fear 
Governor Wilson's Radical tendencies 
they may vote for Mr. Taft to save the 
country from the menace of a Radical 
Administration. It was the Conserv- 
ative Democratic vote in 1896 that 
elected Mr. McKinley because it feared 
Mr. Bryan's election would bring ruin 
to the country; but this year the coun- 
try is a great deal more Radical than 
it was sixteen years ago, and the heavy 
inroads that Mr. Roosevelt may be ex- 
pected to make in the Republican 
ranks make it hardly possible that Mr. 
Taft can secure enough Democratic 
votes to offset his losses. 

The Democratic convention is note- 
worthy for the way in which it was 
dominated by Mr. Bryan. It is the 
general belief that Mr. Bryan went to 
Baltimore hoping for the fourth time to 
be the Democratic nominee, and if this 
was his ambition he was disappointed; 
but while he was not able to bring 
about his own nomination he showed 
his mastery by preventing the nomina- 
tion of men whom he opposed. Itisa 
very curious thing that while Mr. 
Bryan is always protesting his detesta- 
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tion of bosses, and insisting there must 
be no boss rule in the Democratic 
party, he remains the most powerful 
boss of all, and since he first came into 
national prominence he has used his 
power mercilessly. Mr. Bryan, how- 
ever, does not call himself a boss, he 
does not even call himself a leader; he 
is just a plain ordinary man fighting 
for the people in the ranks of the peo- 
ple. That, however, again is one of 
those subtle distinctions that casuists 
may split hairs over; but the result is 
much the same. Whether boss or 
leader or private in the ranks, Mr. 
Bryan has held his party in the hollow 
of his hand, not always loved but al- 
ways very much feared, until it has 
come to be believed that what 
Mr. Bryan wanted he must have, and 
what he said must be done. Mr. 
Bryan played in Baltimore the same 
rdle that Mr. Roosevelt did in Chicago, 
and at one time it looked as if Mr. 
Bryan would imitate Mr. Roosevelt's 
The National Review. 
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example and bolt the convention be- 
cause he was refused the nomination. 
Mr. Bryan aroused intense feeling by 
his opposition to Judge Parker as tem- 
porary chairman, by his denunciation 
of the “Wall Street delegates,” and by 
deserting Speaker Clark after he had 
been instructed to vote for him and go- 
ing over to Governor Wilson. A\l- 
though Mr. Bryan made enemies, and 
his enemies were hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to crush him, the convention 
was behind him, and it was plain 
enough that the Radicals were in the 
majority and in no mood to compromise 
with the Conservatives. If the dele- 
gates fairly represent the sentiment of 
the country—and it is difficult to see 
how a gathering more representative 
could have been brought together—the 
country at the present time is looking 
forward to the election of a Radical in 
the hope that a Radical programme 
will be carried out. 
A. Maurice Lanes. 
Washington, July 9, 1912. 





THIS DESIRABLE 


As I was wandering through space 
the other day—just aeroplaning past on 
my way over from Mars—I came sud- 
denly upon a neat, snug little property, 
with a huge sign stuck up in the mid- 
dle of it:— 


The Earth: This Desirable Property To Let. 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Morgan & Co. 


I was just about to pass it by, in- 
ferring naturally that it must be a 
mere bank, or wholesale house, or 
something, when it occurred to me it 
might do no harm to stop over on it 
and see. I thought [I might at least 
drop in and inquire what kind of a 
firm it was that was handling it and 
what was their idea, and what—if any- 
thing—they thought their little planet 


PLANET TO LET. 
was for, and what they proposed to do 
with it. 

I found, on meeting Mr. Rockefeller, 
and Mr. Carnegie, and Mr. Morgan, to 
my astonishment, that they did not 
propose to do anything with it dt all. 
They had merely got it. That was as 
far as they had thought the thing out 
apparently—to get it. They seemed to 
be depending, so far as I ceuld judge, 
in a vague pained way, on somebody's 
happening along who would think, per- 
haps, of something that could be done 
with it. 

Of course, as Mr. Carnegie (who was 
the talking member of the firm) pointed 
out, if they only owned a part of it, and 
could sell one part of it to the other 
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part, there would still be something 
left that they could do; but merely 
owning all of it, so, as they did, was 
embarrassing. He had _ tried—Mr. 
Carnegie told me—to think of a few 
things himself, but was discouraged, 
and he intimated he was devoting his 
life just now to pulling himself to- 
gether at the end, and dying a poor 
man. But that was not much, he ad- 
mitted, and it was really not a very 
great service on his part to a world, he 
thought, his merely dying poor in it. 

When I asked him if there was any- 
thing else he had been able to think of 
to do for the world, “No,” he said, 
“nothing really, nothing except chuck- 
ing down libraries on it—safes for old 
books.” 

“And Mr. Morgan?” I said. 

“Oh! He is just chucking down old 
china on it, old pictures and things.” 

“And Mr. Rockefeller?” 

“Mussing with colleges, some,” he 
said, “just now. But he doesn’t, as 
a matter of fact, see anything—not of 
his own—that can really be done with 
them, except to make them more sys- 
tematized and business-like, make them 
over into sort of Standard Oil Spirit- 
ual Refineries—fill them with millions 
more of little Rockefellers—and they 
won't let him do that. Of course, as 
you might see, what they want to do 
practically is to take the Rockefeller 
money and leave the Rockefeller out. 
Nobody will really let him do anything. 
Everything goes this way when we se- 
riously try to do things. The fact is, 
it is a pretty small helpless business, 
owning a world,” sighed Mr. Carnegie. 

“This is why we are selling out, if 
anybody happens along; anybody, that 
is, who really sees what this piece of 
property is for and how to develop it, 
can have it,” said Mr. Carnegie; “and 
have it cheap.” 

Mr. Carnegie spoke these last words 
very slowly and wearily and with his 
most disgraced look; and then, recall- 
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ing himself suddenly, and handing me 
a glass to look at New York with and 
see what I thought of it, he asked to be 
excused for a moment, and saying: “I 
have fourteen libraries to give away 
before a quarter-past twelve,” he hur- 
ried out of the room. 


I found, as I was studying the gen- 
eral view of New York as seen from the 
top through Mr. Carnegie’s glass, that 
there appeared to be a great many dots 
—long rows of dots for the most part 
—possibly very high buildings; but 
there was one building, wide and white, 
and low, and more spread-out and im- 
portant-looking than any of the others, 
which especially attracted my atten- 
tion. It looked as if it might be a 
kind of monument or mausoleum to 
somebody. On looking again [ found 
that it was filled with books, and was 
the Carnegie Public Library. 

A few days later, when [I began to 
do things at closer range, I took a lit- 
tle trip to New York and asked the 
man who seemed to have it in charge, 
who there was who was writing books 
for Mr. Cuarnegie’s libraries just now, 
or if there were any really adequate 
arrangements Mr. Carnegie had made 
for having a few great books written 
for all these fine buildings—all these 
really noble book racks—he had had 
put up. The man seemed rather taken 
aback and hesitated. Finally, I asked 
him point blank to give me the name of 
the supposed greatest living author 
who had written anything for all these 
miles of Carnegie libraries, and he 
mentioned doubtfully a certain Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. I at once asked for 
his books, of course, and sat down with- 
out delay to find out (if he was the 
greatest living author the planet had) 
what it was he had to say for it, and 
about it; and more particularly, of 
course, what he had to say it was for. 

I found among his books some beau- 
tiful and quite refined interpretations 
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of tigers and serpents, a really noble 
interpretation or conception of what the 
beasts were for—all the glorious gentle- 
manly beasts—and of what machines 
were for—all the young, fresh, mighty, 
worshipful engines—and of what 
soldiers were for. But when [ looked 
at what he thought men were for, at 
what the planet was for, there was 
practically almost nothing. The near- 
est I came to it was a remark, appar- 
ently in a magazine interview, which I 
cannot quote correctly now, but which 
amounted to something like this: “We 
shall never have a great world until we 
have some one great artist or poet in 
it, who sees it as a whole, focuses it, 
composes it, makes a picture of it, and 
gives the men who are in it a vision 
to live for.” 


Not unnaturally, of course, I turned 
to see what had already been done by 
the more powerful men the planet had 
produced, in the way of arranging for 


the necessary seers and geniuses to run 
the world with, and I soon found that 
by far the most intelligent and far-see- 
jng attempt that had been made yet in 
this direction had been made by an in- 
spired, or semi-inspired, millionaire in 
Sweden, named Alfred Nobel, an ideal- 
ist, who had made a large but un- 
happy fortune out of an explosive to 
stop war with. His general idea had 
been that dynamite would make war 
so terrible that it would shock people 
into not fighting any more, and that 
gradually people, not having to spend 
their time in thinking of ways of kill- 
ing one another, would have more time 
than they had ever had before to think 
of other and more important things. 
It was the disappointment of his life 
that his invention, instead of being 
used creatively, used to free men from 
fighting and make men think of things, 
had been used largely as an arrange- 
ment for making people so afraid of 
war that they could not think of any- 
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thing else. Whichever way he turned 
he saw the world in a kind of panic, all 
the old and gentle-minded nations, with 
their fair fields, their factories, and art 
galleries, all hard at work piling up ex- 
plosives around themselves until they 
could hardly see over them. As this 
was the precise contrary of what he 
had intended, and he had not managed 
to do what he had meant to do with 
making his money, he thought he would 
try to see if he could not yet do what 
he had meant to do, in spending it. He 
sat down to write his will, and in this 
will, writing as an inventor and a man 
of genius, he tried to express, in the 
terms of money, his five great desires 
for the world. He wished to spend 
£8,000 a year, every year for ever, af- 
ter he was dead, on each of these five 
great desires. There were five great 
inventors that he wanted, and he 
wanted the whole world searched for 
them, for each of them, once more 
every year, to see if they could be 
found. There seems to have been com- 
paratively little trouble from year to 
year in awarding the prize to some 
adequate inventor in the domain of 
Peace, of Physics, of Chemistry, and 
of Medicine; but the Nobel Prize Trus- 
tees, in trying to pick out an award 
each year to some man who could be 
regarded as a true inventor in Litera- 
ture, have met with considerable diffi- 
culty in deciding just what kind of 
man Alfred Nobel had in mind, and had 
set aside his eight thousand pounds 
for, when he directed that it should go 
—to quote from the will—“To the per- 
son who shall have produced in the 
field of Literature the most distin- 
guished work of an idealistic tend- 
ency.” 

Allen Upward, for instance, an Eng- 


lishman unknown in Stockholm, in- ~ 


vented and published a book four years 
ago called The New Word, which was so 
idealistic and distinguished a book, and 
so full of new ideas and of new com- 
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binations of old ideas, that there was 
scarcely a publisher in England who 
did not instinctively recognize it, who 
did not see that it would not pay at 
once, and that therefore it was too im- 
portant a book for him to publish, and 
after a long delay the book was finally 
printed in Geneva. 

A copy was sent to the Nobel Prize 
Trustees. 

One would have thought that here 
was precisely the situation for which 
Alfred Nobel, who had been the strug- 
gling inventor of a great invention that 
would not pay at once, himself, would 
have been looking. A book so in- 
ventive, so far ahead, that publishers 
praised it and would not invest in it, 
one would have imagined to be the one 
book of all others for which Alfred No- 
bel stood ready and waiting to put 
down his eight thousand pounds. 

But Mr. Nobel’s eight thousand 


pounds did not go to the comparatively 
obscure, uncapitalized inventor, who 


had written a book to build a world 
with, or at least a great preliminary 
design or sketch, towards a world. 
The Nobel Prize Trustees, instead of 
giving the eight thousand pounds to Al- 
len Upward, looked carefully about 
through all the nations until their eyes 
fell on a certain Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
And when they saw Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, piled high with fame and with a 
pound a word, they came over quietly 
to where he was, and put softly down 
on him eight thousand pounds more. 

I do not know, but it is not incon- 
ceivable, that Kipling himself would 
rather have had Allen Upward have it. 

One must hasten to admit that Mr. 
Upward’s book is open to question, 
that, in fact, it is the main trait of Mr. 
Upward’s book that it raises a thou- 
sand questions, and that it would be 
a particularly hard book for most men 
to give a prize to, quietly go home, and 
sleep that night. I must hasten to 
admit also that, unless they had a 
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large fund for butting through all ma- 
tions for obscure geniuses, and for 
turning up stones everywhere to look 
for embryo authors—unless they had a 
fund for going about among the great 
newspapers, the big magazines, and 
peeping under them through all the 
world for geniuses—and unless they 
had still another large fund for guaran- 
teeing their decision when they had 
found one, a fund for convincing the 
world that they were right—the Trus- 
tees have taken a fairly plausible posi- 
tion. In default of perfectly fresh 
brand new great men, and in view of 
the fact, in a world like this, that 
geniuses in it are almost invariably, 
and as a matter of course, lost or mis- 
laid until they are dead, much the best 
and safest thing that Trustees of Ideal- 
ism could do was to watch the drift of 
public opinion in the different nations, 
to adopt the course of noting carefully 
what the world thought were really its 
great men, and then (at a discreet and 
dignified distance, of course) tagging 
the public, and wherever they saw a 
crowd, a rather nice crowd, round a 
man, standing up softly at the last mo- 
ment and handing him over eight thou- 
sand pounds. This has been the his- 
tory of the Nobel Trustees of Idealism, 
thus far. 

But in a way, we are all the trustees 
of idealism, and the problem of the No- 
bel Prize Trustees is more or less the 
problem of all of us. We are inter- 
ested as well as they in trying to find 
out how to recognize and reward men 
of genius. What would we do our- 
selves if we were Nobel Prize Trus- 
tees? Precisely what was it that Al- 
fred Nobel intended to achieve for lit- 
erature when he made this bequest of 
eight thousand pounds a year in his 
will, for a work of literature of an 
idealistic tendency? 

To take a concrete case, I can only 
record that it has seemed to me that if 
Alfred Nobel himself could have been 
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on hand that particular year, and could 
have read Mr. Upward’s book, he 
would not have given the prize to Mr. 
Kipling (he would have given it twenty 
years before). He would have given 
the prize to Allen Upward, and he 
would have hurried. 


I would like to put forward at this 
point two inquiries. First, why did 
the Trustees not award the prize to Al- 
len Upward? And second, what would 
have happened if they had? 

First, the Trustees could not be sure 
that Mr. Upward in his work of genius 
was telling the truth. 

Second, they could not be sure that 
the world would approve of his having 
eight thousand pounds for telling the 
truth. Perhaps the world would rather 
have had him paid eight thousand 
pounds for not telling it. 

Third, Mr. Kipling was safe. No 
creative work had to be done on Kip- 
ling. All they had to do was to send 
him the cheque, great crowds had 
swept in from all over the world—and 
nominated Mr. Kipling, the Committee 
merely had to confirm the nomination. 

Fourth, Mr. Upward, like all ideal- 
ists, like all men who have the power 
of throwing this world into the melt- 
ing-pot and bringing it out new again, 
party unrecognizable (which, of course, 
is the regular historical, almost con- 
ventional, thing for an idealist to do 
with a world), bewildered the Nobel 
Prize Committee. They could not be 
sure but that Mr. Upward’s next book 
would be thought in the wrong, and 
make their having given him eight 
thousand pounds to write it ridiculous. 


What would have happened if the 
Trustees had given the prize to Mr. 
Upward? 

First, practically no one would have 
known who he was, and twenty-five 
nations would have been reading his 
book in a week to see why the prize 


was given to him. The book would 
have been given the most widespread, 
highly stimulated, eight-thousand- 
pounds-power attention that any book 
in any age has had. 

Only now and then would a man go 
over and take down his old Kiplings 
from the shelf and read them, because 
he had heard that Mr. Kipling had 
eight thousand pounds more than he 
had had before. 

Second, Mr. Upward’s new book 
would have the stimulus of his know- 
ing while he was writing it that every 
word would be read by everybody. All 
the draught on the fire of his genius 
of the listening of a whole world would 
result in a work that even Mr. Upward 
himself perhaps would hardly believe 
he had written. As events turned out, 
and Mr. Upward did not get the prize, 
there might be many reasons to believe 
that his next book may be out of fo- 
cus, may be a mere petulant scolding 
book, his exultation spent or dwindled, 
because his last tremendous wager— 
that the world wanted the truth—was 
lost. 

I have sometimes wondered if even 
Christ, if He had not died in His thir- 


ty-third year, made His great dare for . 


the world on the cross early, would not 
have stopped believing so magnifi- 
cently in other people at about forty or 


forty-five or so, and would not have ‘ 


spent the rest of His days in railing at 
them, and in being very bitter and 
helpless and eloquent about Rome and 
Jerusalem. [I have caught myself once 
or twice being glad Abraham Lincoln 
died suddenly, just when he did, his 


great faith and love all warm in him, «- 


and his great oath for the world—that 
it was good--still fresh upon his lips! 

Writing a book like Allen Upward’s 
for a planet with a vision of a thou-. 
sand years singing splendidly through 
it, and then just reading it all alone af- 
terwards when he has written it, and 
going over the score all alone by him- 
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self, would seem to be a good deal of 
astrain. To be contradicted out loud 
and gloriously by a world might be in- 
spiring, but to be contradicted by a 
solid phalanx of silent nations, trooping 
up behind one another, unanimous, im- 
pervious, is enough to make any ra- 
diant long-accumulated genius pause in 
full career, question himself, question 
his vision as a chimera, as some faintly 
lighted Northern Lights upon the 
world, that would never mean any- 
thing, that was an illusion, and would 
flicker in the great dark once more and 
go out. 

I do not say that this is true, or that 
it would be true of Allen Upward. 

But I have read his book. I should 
think it might be true. 

What Alfred Nobel had in mind, his 
whole idea in his will, it seems to some 
of us, was to put in his eight thousand 
pounds at the working end of some 
man’s mind, at the end of the man’s 
mind where the eight thousand pounds 
would itself be creative, where the 
eight thousand pounds would get into 
the man, and work out through the 
man and through his genius into the 
world. Jt does not seem to me that he 
wanted to put his eight thousand 
pounds at the idle, old, remember- 
ing end of a man’s mind, that 
he meant it should be used as 
a mere reward for idealism. I 
doubt if it even so much as occurred 
to Alfred Nobel, who was an idealist 
himself, that idealism, after a man had 
managed to have some in this world, 
could be rewarded or could possibly be 
paid for by anyone. He knew, if ever 
a man knew, that idealism was its 
own reward, and that it was priceless, 
and that any attempt to reward it with 
money, to pay a man for it after he had 
had it, and after it was all over, would 
make his eight thousand pounds look 
shabby, or, at least, pathetic and ridic- 
ulous. What he wanted to do was to 
build his eight thousand pounds over 
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into a Man. He wanted to feel that 
this money that he had made out of 
dynamite, out of destruction, would be 
wrought through and through this man, 
into exultation, into life. He had 
proposed that this eight thousand 
pounds should become poetry in this 
man’s book, that it shouid become light 
and heat, a power-house of thought and 
of great events. What Alfred Nobel 
had in mind, I think, with his little 
eight thousand pounds, was that it 
should be given a chance to become an 
intimate part of some man’s genius, 
that it should become perhaps at last a 
Great Book, that great foundry of 
men’s souls, where the moulds of His- 
tory are patterned out, and where the 
hopes of nations and the prayers of 
women and children and of great men 
are, and where the ideals of men, those 
huge drive wheels of the world, are - 
cast, in a strange light and silence. 

I wondered if they could have 
thought of this when they voted on Al- 
len Upward’s book that day three years 
ago, those twenty grave, quiet gentle- 
men in frock coats in Stockholm! 


I have picked out Mr. Upward’s book 
because it is the most difficult, the 
most hazardous, and the least fortu- 
nate one I know, to make my point 
with, and because a great many peo- 
ple will get the reaction of disagreeing 
with me, and feeling about it probably, 
the way the Nobel Prize Trustees did. 
If Mr. Upward had been given the 
Prize by the Nobef Prize Trustees it 
will have to be admitted a howl would 
have gone up round the world that 
would not have quieted down yet, and 
it is this how] that Mr. Nobel intended 
his Prize for, and that he thought a 
man would need about eight thousand 
pounds to meet. 

I might have taken any one of sev- 
eral other books, and they would have 
illustrated my point snugly and more 
conveniently, but just that right touch 
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of craziness that Nobel had ia mind, 
and that goes with great experiment of 
spirit, the chill Nietzsche-like wild- 
ness, that bravado before God and man 
and before Time, that swinging one- 
self out on Eternity, which make Up- 
ward a typical man of genius, would 
have been lacking. It was this way 
Allen Upward has of taking his reader 
apart or up into a high place (like the 
Devil), and dizzying him, taking away 
his breath with Truth that Nobel had 
in mind. He wanted to spend eight 
thousand pounds a year on providing 
for the world one more book which 
would give the ordinary man the per- 
sonal feeling of being with a genius, of 
cold lonely cosmic genius, the sense of 
a chill wind of All Space Outside blow- 
ing through. 

Alfred Nobel was the inventor of an 
explosive, a re-arranger of things as- 
sumed and things imbedded, and it was 
this same expansive half terrible, half 
sublime power in other men and other 
men’s books he wanted to endow, the 
power to free and mobilize the ele- 
ments in a world, make it budge over a 
Kittle toward a new one. He wanted 
to spend eight thousand pounds a year 
on the man in literature who had the 
pent-up power in him to crash the 
world’s mind open once more every 
year like a Seed, and send groping up 
out of it once more its hidden thought. 

I may not be right in anticipating the 
eventual opinion of Allen Upward’s 
book, but even if I am wrong it will 
have helped perhaps to call attention 
to the essential failure of the Nobel 
Prize Trustees to side with the darers 
and experimenters in literature, to take 
a serious part in those great creative 
centrifugal movements in the souls of 
men in which new worlds and the 
sense of new worlds are swept in upon 
us, For the Sciences, which are more 
matter of fact and tangible, the Nobel 
Prize is functioning more or less as 
Mr. Nobel intended, but certainly in 
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Literature it will have to be classed as 
one more of our humdrum regular mil- 


lionaire arrangements for patting suc- . 


cessful people expensively on the back. 
It acts twenty years too late; falls into 
line with our usual worldly ornamental 
D.D., LL.D. habit, and has become, so 
far as Literature is concerned, a mere 


colossal kindly doddering oid-age pen- . 


sion from a few gentlemen in Steck- 
holm. It adds itself as one more fu- 
tile effort of men of wealth, or world 
owners, to be creative and lively with 
money—very much on the premises 
with money, after they are dead. 


II. 

I have sometimes wished that Mr. 
Carnegie would post the following sign 
up on his libraries:— 

A MILLION POUNDS REWARD. 
Wanted, a great living American au- 
thor for my Libraries in the United 
States. At present our great author 
in America appears to have been lost 
or mislaid. Anyone finding him or 
anyone that might do for him tempe- 
rarily, please communicate with me. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Carnegie’s libraries must be a 
source of constant regret to the author 
of Triumphant Democracy. They are 
generally made up of books written in 
the old world. It would be interest- 
ing to know what are the real reasons 
great libraries are not being written 
for Mr. Carnegie in America, and what 
there is that Mr. Carnegie or other peo- 
ple can do about it. 

If Mr. Carnegie would establish in 
every town where he has put a library, 
by endowment or otherwise, a Commis- 
sion, or what might be called perhaps 
a Searching Party, in that community, 
made up of men of inventive and cre- 
ative temperament, who instinctively 
know this temperament in others, mer 
in all specialties, in all walks of life, 
who are doing things better than any- 
one wants to pay them to do them, and 
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if Mr. Carnegie would set these men to 
work, in one way and another, looking 
up boys who are like them, about the 
town (i.e, boys who are doing things 
better than anyone wants to pay them 
to do them), he would soon get a mo- 
nopoly of the idealism of the world— 
he would collect in thirty-five years, or 
in one generation, an array of living 
great men, of national figures, men 
who would be monuments to Andrew 
Carnegie, as compared with which his 
present libraries, big, thoughtless, in- 
numerable, humdrum, sogging down 
into the past, would be as nothing. 
Mr. Carnegie has given forty libraries 
to New York, and I venture to say that 
there is at this very moment running 
round the streets of the great city, one 
single boy who has it in him to con- 
ceive, to imagine, and hammer together 
a new world, and if Mr. Carnegie 
would invest his fortune, not in build- 
ings or in books, but in buying brains 
enough to find that boy, and if the 
whole city of New York were to devote 
itself for one hour every day for years 
to searching about and finding that 
boy, to seeing just which he is, to go- 
ing over all the other boys five hours 
a day to pick him out, it would be— 
well, all I can say is—all those forty. 
libraries of Mr. Carnegie’s, those great 
proud buildings, would do well if they 
did not do one thing for six years but 
find that boy! 

There is a boy at this very moment 
with strings and marbles and a nation 
in his pocket, a system of railroads, a 
boy with a national cure for tuberculo- 
sis, with sun engines for everybody— 
there is a boy with cathedrals in him 
too, no doubt—or somie boy, like young 
Pinchot, with mountains full of forests 
in his heart. 

This is what Mr. Carnegie himself 
would like to do, but with his big stiff 
clumsy libraries trailing their huge 
senseless brick and mortar bodies, their 
white pillars and things about the 
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country, unmanned, inert, eyeless, all 
those great gates and forts of knowl- . 
ledge, Coliseums of paper, and with the 
mechanical people behind the counters, 
the policemen of the books, all stand- 
ing about protecting them—with all 
this formidable array, how can such a 
boy be hunted out or drawn in, or how 
would he dare go tramping in through 
the great gates and hunting about for 
himself? He could only be hunted 
out by people all wrought through with 
human experience, men and women 
who would give the world to find him, 
who are on the daily look-out for such 
a boy, by some special kind of eager li- 
brarian, or by disguised teachers, 
anonymous poets, or by diviners, by 
experts or geniuses in boys. 

If Mr. Carnegie could go about and 
look up and buy up wherever he went 
the men who have this boy-genius in 
them, deliver them from empty, help- 
less, mere getting-a-living lives; and if 
he could set these men, and set them 
about thickly, among the books in his 
libraries—those huge anatomies and 
bones of knowledge he has established 
everywhere, all his great literary steel- 


works—men would soon begin to be . 


discovered, to be created, to be built in 
libraries ... but as itis now. ... 

Gentle reader, have you ever stood in 
front of one of them, looked up at the 
windows, thought of all those great 
tiers, those moulds and blocks of learn- 
ing on the shelves; and have you never 
watched the puny weary people that 
dribble in from the streets and wander 
coldly about, or sit down listless in 
them, in those mighty, silent empires of 
the past? Have you never thought that 
somewhere, all about them, somewhere 
in this same library, there must be 
some white, silent, sunny country of 
the future, full of children and of sing- 
ing, full of something very different 
from these iron walls of wisdom? And 
have you never thought what it would 
mean if Mr. Carnegie would spend his 
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money on searching parties for people 
among the books, or what it would 
mean if the entire library, if all the 
books in it, became, as it were, wired 
throughout with live, splendid, delight- 
ful men and women, to make connec- 
tions, to establish the current between 
the people and the books, to discover 
the people one by one and follow them 
to their homes, and follow them in 
their lives, and take out the latent 
geniuses, and the listless poets, and the 
Florence Nightingales—all the still 
sturdy little men of valor? 

The same people, too, specialists in 
detecting and developing inventors, 
could be supplied also to all other pos- 
sible callings. They would constitute 
a universal profession, penetrating all 
the others. They would go hunting 
among foremen and in machine shops, 
all the misplaced geniuses, tried by 
wrong standards, underpaid for having 
other gifts. They would keep a look- 
out through all the schools and colleges, 
looking over the shoulders of scolding 
teachers and absent professors. They 
would go about studying the play- 
ground, mastering the streets. We do 
not a little for the submerged tenth, 
and the sons of the poor, and we have 
schools or missions for the sons of the 
rich; but one of the things we need 
next tc-day is that something should 
be done for the sons of the great ne- 
glected respectable classes. 

Far more important than one more 
library—say in Denver, for instance— 
would be a Denver Bureau of Investi- 
gation, to be appointed of high-priced, 
spirited men, of expert humanists, to 
study difficulties and devise methods 
and missions for putting all society in 
Denver through filters or placers, and 
finding out the rich human ore, finding 
out where everybody really belonged, 
and what all the clever misplaced peo- 
ple were really for. Of course, it 
would take money to do all this, and 
flocks of free people who are doing the 





work they love. But it is not beok 
racks, nor paper, nor ink, nor stone . 
steps, nor white pillars—it is free men 
and free women America and England ~ 
are asking of their Andrew Carnegies 
to-day. 

Mr. Carnegie has not touched this 
human problem in his libraries. If so- 
ciety were fitted up all through with 
electric connections, men with a genius ’ 
for discovering continents in peoples, 
Columbuses, boy geniuses; and if there 
were established everywhere a current 
between every boy and the great 
world, this would be something on 
which Mr. Carnegie could make a great 
beginning with the little mite of his 
fortune. If we were to have even one 
city fitted up in this way, it would be 
hard to say how much it would mean— 
one city with enough people in it who 
were free to do beautiful things, free 
to be curious about the others, free to 
follow clues of greatness, free to go up 
the streams of society to the still faint 
little springs and beginnings of things. 
It would soon be a memorable city. A 
world would watch it, and other cities 
would grope toward it. Instead of 
this, we have these big, hollow, un- 
manned libraries of Mr. Canegie’s 
everywhere, with no people practically 
to go with them, no great hive of happy " 
living men and women in and out all 
day among the shelves, cross-fertilizing 
boys and books. 

There seems to be something unfin- 





ished and stolid and brutal about a ° 


Carnegie library now. The spirit of 
the garden and the sea, of the spring 
and the light, and of the Child is not * 
in it. They have come to seem to 


some of us mere huge Pittsburghs of , 


brains—all these impervious, unwieldy, 
rolling mills of knowledge. I should 
think it would be a terrible prospect to 
grow old with, just to sit and see them 
flocking across the country from your 
window, the huge smoke-stacks of 
books in the weary, sordid cities; and ~ 
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the boys who might be great men, the 

small -Lincolns with nations in their 

pockets, the little Bells with worlds in 

their ears, the Pinchots with their for- 
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ests, the McAdoos and Roosevelts, the 
young Carnegies and Marconis in the 
streets! 

Gerald Stanley Lee. 





FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Tit DEATH. 

The shire-hall was a ruinous barn- 
like building of stone patched with 
brick. Over the king’s court was a 
hay-loft and under it the old dungeons, 
recently turned to fitter use as the jail- 
er’s brew-house and cellars. Behind 
it, with a yard between, a new jail 
had been built, not very bad as jails 
then were. There Roland was con- 


fined, but not with the mass of the 
prisoners or in a felon’s underground 
cell, the jailer having been handsomely 


bribed into giving him a private room 
with proper bedding instead of straw to 
lie on. There by favor of smaller 
bribes to the turnkey he received two 
visits on commission day, while the 
judges were occupied with legal pomp 
and with feasting at the high sheriff’s 
table, and these demand some mention. 
The first was Fortuna’s; but we shall 
be glad to turn our eyes from the meet- 
ing and parting of mother and son, and 
only record the smaller and less poig- 
nant part of what passed betwen them. 
It would seem that there had been all 
along a struggle in Roland of shame, 
pride, and reverence ,with fear for him- 
self and pity for his mother, and that 
the latter did not get the upper hand 
until near the close of the interview. 
For it was only then that hesitatingly 
he suggested that she might apply to 
his father for help and counsel. It 
was the first time that he had ever 
mentioned his father to her, but giving 
herself.a little time to get over the sur- 


prise and shame and terror she was 
able to say: 

“Child, I have applied to him.” 

There needed no more; the tone and 
manner of it apprised him of the fail- 
ure of her appeal. Last of all, ay, 
even after what had the appearance of 
the last kiss Fortuna said: 

“Is there anybody whom you would 
see and han’t yet seen?” 

“Ay,” answered he. 

“Child, she wears fetters too or she 
would sure have visited us before this. 
We han’t heard of her since she 
brought the news. I call her angel. 
What do you call her?” 

“Mother, I have never been well 
enough with her to call her out of the 
ordinary.” 

“Search sifall be made. 
see her yet.” 

“She will need to make haste.” 

Then they parted as in the conscious- 
ness that there must be the pang of a 
death between that and their next 
greeting. 

Fortuna with such influence as her 
aunts could command set on foot an 
inquiry after Alfa; which seemed likely 
to be futile but proved only unneces- 
sary. Alfa arrived at Nottingham that 
same day from a distant county, 
whither Ethan had retired after Ro- 
land’s arrest. She returned not so 
much at her own impulse as following 
her pal’s. Setting aside possible draw- 
ings too obscure for a hint, we may 
suppose that what brought him where 
he had so little need to come was a 
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desire with the help of eyesight to ex- 
ult sufficiently over the downfall of an 
enemy. He went forthwith to the jail 
and spent some hours outside it with 
much satisfaction, pacing the street to 
and fro and doubtless appraising the 
difference between out and in. It was 
evening before Alfa gained admittance 
to the inside. She had to dodge his 
short calls at the nearest public-house, 
and besides the lewd-minded turnkey 
with suggestive leer and grin stood out 
for double pay. She went and pro- 
cured another crown by I know not 
what shift. Roland started up on her 
entrance. His chains rattled about 
him as he rose, but for the moment he 
forgot them and the walls. She wore 
a large shawl which covered her Gipsy 
garb from head to foot. She stood by 


the door, the width of the room be- 
tween them—it was not much—and at 
first seemed to be thinking more of 
herself than him. 

“Ay,” she said, seeing his eyes fas- 


tened on her, “sure you think me a fool 
from head to foot.” 

“No, Alfa.” 

“You must if you’ve any mite 0’ 
sense at all yoursen. Didn’t I dis- 
charge you never to see me again? And 
now I’ve comed to you.” 

“May-be because I couldn’t come to 
you, Alfa.” 

“My God, and that’s true!” she ex- 
claimed, and casting off all reserve ad- 
vanced and took him by the hand. 
“And how are they treating you here in 
this dog's hole?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t think I know 
the difference between their good and 
their bad.” 

Straightway she recovered from her 
emotion. 

“There’s no time to lose, not one tiny 
little minute. I oughted to come sooner, 
but there’s been allus one great ugly 
hindrance. Ne’er mind, I’ve half saved 
you once, and I’m bent on saving you 
quite afore I done.” 
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Roland shook his head. 

“I wish I was over-again Annesley 
once more, Alfa, in your tent.” 

“Speak not on’t,” she said perempto- 
rily, “but hark to me. Is there any- 
body you suspeck o’ this?” 

“No.” 

“Nobody whatsomever?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Dabla, what a thing ’tis to be a 
Gaujo! No Gipsy could have an in- 
jury wi’out having a suspicion. I’m 
chockful to my skin of ’em, but what’s 
that? I can’t prove noat by ’t ’cept 
mysen. There’s a man—I want to 
know what he were doing whilst the 
storm was on that hell-hound of a 
night. But nobody can’t tell me. He 
says hissen he was at the ‘Admiral An- 
son,’ but I know better. He was there 
later I know, and he comed to the place 
about after midnight very drunk. I’ve 
watched him, dadia, how I’ve watched 
him! day and night, sober and drunk 
and betwixt, till I think I know his 
inside as well as his fine coat and 
breeches—all but one tiny little bit. 
He keeps that from me; and that’s 
everything. So wake up, sluggard! 
Ha’ you the irons on your mind too? 
Tell me from beginning to end how 
you comed to be mixed up wi’ this. 
Quick! there ain’t a moment to lose.” 

“What's the good, Alfa?’ 

“The good? Every good; the good o’ 
dear precious sweet life. Quick! I’m 
like a swaling candle, and who knows 
when that grinning devil wi’ the bunch 
0’ keys will come and blow me out? 
Quick! there’s need. I need, if you 
don’t.” 

He told her shortly how he had 
heard that cry in the dark, had run 
towards it and fallen over the body. 

“You saw noat?” 

“Noat but the dark.” 

“And heard noat.” 

“Noat but the wynd.” 

“My God, where was your ears and 
eyes that same night? Had you lent 
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‘em away? Think yoursen ower; go 
through it again; force yoursen to see 
and hear. Your life and mine hangs 
on’t. Look at me!” 

He looked at her, and as if with the 
stimulus of that look suddenly leapt 
into remembrance. 

“T did hear something,” he said. 

“What was it?” 

“T heard—it wasn’t a laugh. What 
was ’t? Was ita laugh? It seems as 


if my ears were full of that storm, 


now.” 

“A laugh and yet no laugh?” 

“That’s the very color on’t.” 

“Low?” 

“Ay, no more than a devil's chirrup.” 

“And for a laugh none so merry?” 

“Merry? Nay, ’twas a wail of a 
laugh.” 

Alfa’s face, which had ben clearing, 
suddenly broke out into light. 

“Summat like this?” 

She imitated Ethan's 
chuckle to the life. 

“The very pattern on’t!” cried Ro- 
land. “How do you know? Was you 
there? What does it mean?” 

“It means that when Roland Surety’s 
in court there shall be somebody else 
there too on trial; ay, if I ha’ to drag 
him there. And when he’s there I'll 
keep him there; ay, if I ha’ to hold the 
door again him. He has been drink- 
ing deep o’ late.” 

Thereupon they heard a heavy ap- 
proaching footstep in the corridor. Ro- 
land took her right hand in his two 
shackled ones. 

“Tis the first and last time,” he 
said. 

Her lips gave what his eyes asked. 

“There’s one becos ’tis the first time; 
theres’ another becos ’tain’t the last; 
one for you, one for me.” There was 
the warning jangle of keys behind the 
door. 

“Now we're rom and romi.” 

“Husband and wife?” 

“Ay, fast bound.” 
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“Till death,” said Roland, solemnly, 
lovingly, mournfully. 

“Till death,” said Alfa, solemnly, lov- 
ingly, joyfully, as the key turned in 
the keyhole. “Keep a good heart, my 
rom. Death’s ugly dog’s face may be 
furder off than you think.” 

When the door opened there was al- 
ready the space of two yards between 
them, the separation, as it seemed to 
Roland, of a life. The rest of their 
farewell was more than mere words, 
more even than looks, for it persisted 
more poignantly, more lovingly, with 
a straiter, an unfettered embrace after 
she had passed through the door out 
of sight. The turnkey came a step or 
two in. 

“A pretty bit o’ flesh,” he said, and 
there was the hellish flame of lust in 
his eyes. “Hark, mester! Yo might 
hae another turn if yo’d let me goo 
snacks.” 

“Go to the devil with your beast- 
liness,” said Roland. 

With the slightest of changes the 
warder’s brutality passed from lust to 
cruelty. 

“Thankee, thankee! After yo, mes- 
ter. I look to see him hae yer dang- 
ling like a live bait at th’ end of a line 
no later nor next Monday. Yo’ve not 
a deal o’ time left. I’ve been civil to 
yo, young man; it ud pay yo to be civil 
to me.” 

“All your civilities have peen paid 
for, thrice over. I desire none except 
on the same terms. Go, and see the 
lady out with proper respect; you had 
better.” 

The man’s ferocity was dulled over 
with greed, like a scurf of sorry ash 
half-concealing a blood-red glow. Still 
as he let Alfa out he growled: 

“Lady, quotha! Respect, quotha! I 
warrant there has been times and 
times’ll come again, when your Gipsy 
ladyship’!] hae to put up wi’ the re- 
spect of what we choose to gie, be ’t 
kick or kiss.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Ovss! 

“Roland Surety, hold up thy hand,” 
quoth the clerk of the arraigns. 

Roland Surety held up his hand. 
The clerk read out his indictment with 
its two capital counts of high treason 
and murder. 

“How say’st thou, Roland Surety? 
Art thou guilty of the high treason and 
felony whereof thou standest indicted 
or not guilty?’ 

“Not guilty,” 
Surety. 

“How wilt thou be tried?” 

“By God and my country.” 

“God send thee a good deliverance.” 

It was the second day of the assizes. 
The judge sat on the bench in the pomp 
of his full-bottomed wig, ermine tip- 
pet and scarlet robe, hedged about with 
marshals and javelin-men, attended by 
the high sheriff, the magistrates and 
other conspicuous gentlemen of the 
county, among whom were Lord Byron 
and William Chaworth. On the wall 
over his head were the King’s arms 
with the heraldic boast of Semper 
Eadem. The prisoner stood in the dock 
with the sole attendance of a warder, 
but relieved by the customary indul- 
gence of his shackles, the insignia of 
his status. Behind his back thronged 
the usual rabble of eager sightseers, 
Alfa among them accompanied by 
Ethan. In a dark corner of the gai- 
lery, but not out of his sight, sat his 
mother and Mistress Alliott with sad 
white faces. So the court was set and 
the jury sworn. 

“Oyes!” cried the crier. “If any 
of you can inform my Lord the King’s 
Justice, the King’s Attorney or Solic- 
itor General of any treason, murder, 
felony or other misdemeanor commit- 
ted by the prisoner at the bar, come 
forth and you shall be heard; for the 
prisoner at the bar now stands upon 
his deliverance.” 

The prosecution took no great pains 
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with the first count of the indictment. 
There was official evidence that the 
prisoner was a popish recusant con- 
vict, evidence of his journey to Derby. 
To prove his association with the reb- 
els they called nobody but the Duke of 
Devonshire‘s groom and whipper-in 
and the farmer at whom Roland had 
made a defensive thrust on the York- 
shire bridge. Evidently they relied in 
confidence on the second count for 
hanging their man. Indeed the trea- 
son charge was so lightly dealt with 
that there is reason to believe that it 
was made not so much to gain the 
jury’s verdict against the prisoner as 
to prejudice the Jacobite cause and the 
Catholic religion by connecting them 
ever so slightly with so foul a murder. 

As to the second count there were 
witnesses to prove his long-standing 
quarrel with Marrott, the cause and 
course of it and his avowed determina- 
tion to be revenged on him. To his 
home-coming dabbled with blood 
Bridget Milkin was sworn, with the 
corroboration of her brother who was 
mysteriously excluded from the cottage 
that night. Press was subpoenaed and 
either liberally forswore herself or suf- 
fered from many lapses of memory, 
but in the main her crafty evasions did 
her young master no good. There was 
ample evidence of the discovery of the 
corpse, beside it Roland’s hat and near 
it a sword, the scabbard of which to- 
gether with a bloodstained coat was 
found in his chamber. His return 
next morning to the scene of the mur- 
der, his pursuit and escape were es- 
tablished, likewise his various incrim- 
inatory statements. 

As to that count at any rate never 
had there been a clearer case. Mfr. 
Justice Bond might have let his atten- 
tion go to sleep upon the certainty, but 
for two things. First there was the 
presence of the mother in the gallery. 
and the occasional glimpse which he 
could not avoid of her set white face 
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made it difficult for him to rest content 
with his intellectual assurance of the 
son’s guilt. Else he was not at all 
prepossessed in Roland’s favor, but 
looked on him as a sulky boorish crim- 
inal lump of a lad, not in the least like 
his mother. It was therefore all the 
more singular—to come to the other 
point—that at perhaps the hundredth 
iteration of the prisoner’s name Baron 
Prawle’s idle quip of “a Roland for 
your Oliver, a Surety for your Bond” 
recurred to him; and with such persist- 
ence that for the rest of the trial it was 
never quite out of his mind. It was 
or seemed to be the cause why more 
than once he caught himself reckoning 
back the precise date of his breaking 
with Fortuna. Being so caught by 
himself he forthwith desisted, and with 
an obscure inexplicable feeling of re- 
lief returned to his original slack com- 
putation of twenty-one years. 

In answer to the speeches of the 
proseeution the counsel for the defence, 
as the law then stood, was only allowed 
to address the court upon the first 
count. They objected with grammat- 
ical reason but without practical effect 
to the Latinity of the indictment. They 
dwelt upon the irresponsiblity of the 
prisoner’s nineteen years—‘“Nineteen 
from twenty-one leaves two,” said his 
lordship to himself—asserted the triv- 
iality of his ride to Derby and his im- 
mediate return; explained that his com- 
panionship with the Highlanders was 
both brief and accidental, maintained 
that the King’s counsel had succeeded 
in proving not their case but their 
want of one; in short they did the best 
they could with scanty materials. They 
called Mistress Ann Chance at her own 
urgent instance, also William Drew and 
a few other witnesses, mainly as to 
character, but among them was Mr. 
Strawbenzie the Wakefield attorney, 
who stated under what circumstances 
Roland had returned to Wakefield. The 
surprise of that evidence stirred the 
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first emotion favorable to the prisoner 
both in audience and judge. It made 
William Chaworth bethink himself 
shrinkingly of his rash promise to Mis- 
tress Alliott. When counsel had done 
speaking and examining the judge said 
with less severity and more pity: 

“Roland Surety”—that ‘Roland for an 
Oliver’ would not from his mind—*Ro- 
land Surety, learned counsel have spoke 
ably and faithfully in thy behalf upon 
the first count of thy indictment, that 
of high treason in levying war against 
our Lord the King. What hast thou to 
say for thyself concerning the murder 
of Abel Marrott whereof thou also 
standest indicted?” 

Roland spoke, much against his coun- 
sel’s advice, in a sullen mutter hardly 
audible to the bench. 

“TI didn’t kill him. [I heard a screek 
and ran towards it with the sword that 
I had about me in my hand.” 

“And then?” asked the judge. “What 
did you see?” 

“Nothing; ’twas pitch-dark.” 

“What of the clock was it?” 

“Some five of the evening.” 

“And so you went away?” 

“No, I fell over something. I 
thought it was a quick man. I made 
shift to raise it up and bear it a little 
way. But when I saw the face that it 
was dead and bloody too, I dropped it 
and fled amain.” 

“If it was pitch-dark at five of the 
clock so that you could see nothing, 
how was it that you could see the 
face?” 

“I know not; but so ’twas.” 

“Did you hear anything?” 

“Nothing save a laugh.” 

“A laugh?” said the judge incredu- 
lously. 

“A sort of laugh.” 

“What sort of laugh?” 

“I can’t just say, my lord; a laugh 
without any body to it.” 

“What did you then?” 

“I was afraid. I ran towards it in 
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the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. ‘T'was then, I be- 
think me, that I fell over the body.” 

“Before you said a screek, now you 
say a laugh. Which was it?” 

“Both, my lord.” 

“Both in one or separate?” 

“As you will, my lord.” 

“How came you, being a popish re- 
cusant convict, by that sword?’ 

“I beg leave to be silent thereon, my 
lord.” 

“Ts that all you have to say for your- 
self?” 

“Ay.” 

He had better have said nothing. 
The seeming contradictoriness of his 
statement checked the sympathy which 
had begun to stir both bench and court 
on his behalf. It was then nearly two 
o'clock, the genteel dinner-time. In 
an ordinary way the judge would have 
either abridged his summing up or ad- 
journed the case to the following day; 
but Justice Bond was too conscientious 
to do the one and too weary of having 
Mistress Surety’s pale face above him 
to do the other. He adjourned for an 
hour. As soon as he had left the court 
the prisoner was taken below. Some 
of the gentlemen in attendance has- 
tened away to dine, some stopped 
awhile to discuss the case, to exchange 
greetings with a legal acquaintance or 
to look at the sword that lay on the 
table. Among these last was Lord 
Byron but not his cousin Chaworth, 
who went out and waited by the door 
for a friend with whom he was en- 
gaged to dine. He had deferred 
keeping his undertaking with Mistress 
Alliott; I am afraid he hoped that his 
dinner and his friend would detain him 
until it was too late to keep it. Ina 
minute or two Byron came out, and as 
he passed him said with a darkling 
sneer: 

“Chaworth, the sword has your crest 
on’t. You must either call cousins 
with this young murderer or call him 
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thief and add another count to his in- 
dictment.” 

“Then, my lord,” said Chaworth 
straightening himself up, “I call 
cousins.” 

“So I may congratulate you on the 
relationship? And on the sword also?” 

“My lord,” said Chaworth hotly, “I 
have one on, at your service.” 

“Hush, hush, my lord and sir!” said 
an aged gentleman sternly; “this is no 
place to talk of such things either in 
game or earnest.” 

So what had like to have been a kins- 
manlike quarrel passed for the time be- 
ing and was not properly settled for 
another nineteen years; but in a few 
minutes it got about that the prisoner 
was somehow akin to the Chaworths. 
We may be sure that during the dinner- 
hour conjecture went round many a 
table as fast as the wine-bottle. In- 
deed to keep pace with it some of the 
gentlemen had to eat a little less and 
drink a little more than usual. - Any- 
how most of them returned punctually 
to the court, and while they awaited 
his lordship’s entrance they discussed 
probabilities. It was thought signifi- 
cant that young Chaworth did not re- 
turn. Moreover an elderly Derby- 
shire gentleman, who was a guest of 
Sir William Parsons on Short Hill had 
during the interval declared that he 
knew the two ladies with the mother 
to be members of the Chance family. 
This passed round to the increase of 
surmise. Many a man said “I smell 
a rat,” who had no nose for anything 
less rank than a fox. Fortuna came 
in again between her aunts, and im- 
mediately the Derbyshire gentleman— 
perhaps the declining sun shone more 
directly on the west window, perhaps 
the bottle of wine had emboldened his 
recognition—immediately he said to Sir 
William: 

“By Gad, t’other lady, the mother, 
unless I mistake, is Mistress Fortuna 
Chance herself. She whom a young 
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fellow named—What? Bond? Ay, 
Bond—got into a vile scrape—ay, a mat- 
ter of twenty years agone.” 

“What Bond?” 

“Orlando—no, Oliver Bond, I believe. 
A lawyer, I almost——” 

“Not his lordship?” 

“Haha! ’tis not impossible. In that 
case our young felon below-stairs may 
have a friend in court more than we 
wotted of.” 

“Silence in the court!” 

The judge entered, the court rose to 
him, the buzz was hushed, the trial 
proceeded, the King’s counsel spoke in 
reply to learned speeches for the de- 
fence on the first count and the pris- 
oner’s own pleading on the second. 
Nevertheless by whispered word and 
half-word it was hinted along the bench 
that his lordship and the prisoner and 
the pale woman in the gallery were in 
some dark way connected. The whis- 
per went along the bench so far as the 
next to his lordship, and there of course 
stopped. The whisper went back, 
“Then there'll be no hanging.” 

The counsel ceased their learned 
prating. The judge began to charge 
the jury, unaware that the dozen gen- 
tlemen ranged along the wall on his 
right were narrowly scanning his face, 
weighing his every word, catching his 
every glance, trying to collect his very 
thoughts. He had put aside his mis- 
givings and was again the perfect 
judge, self-centred, with the proper 
lawyer-like limitations. His thoughts 
travelled no farther from the disen- 
tanglement of that ravel of evidence 
than his eye did from the twelve faces 
turned to him from the jury box. 
Looking sideways at them he had the 
back of his wig to the gallery where 
Fortuna sat, and his summing up, to 
the surprise of the gentlemen on his 
right, was unmistakably against the 
prisoner. Even when he warned the 
jury that pity for the prisoner’s youth 
was not to influence their verdict, there 
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was no perceptible unstiffening of his 
judgelike rigidity, and his peroration 
dwelt upon the unsettled state of the 
country, the wickedness of treason, the 
frequency of felony, the need of ex- 
amples. So by a common judicial in- 
justice the infectiousness of crime was 
made not a palliation but an aggrava- 
tion of the offence. 

The judge again retired; the jury 
were led away for the ten-minute con- 
sideration of their verdict; the tongues 
of the judge’s assessors were unloosed. 
Of course they never exceeded a de- 
cent hushed volubility. On the whole 
it was agreed that there was justifi- 
able cruelty in his lordship’s willing- 
ness to have so inconvenient a young 
man out of the way. 

The young man himself felt the 
cruelty of the peroration without con- 
ceding the justification, and the sullen 
gray which had hitherto encoiled a 
heart all aglow with resentment began 
to be flecked with red-flashes. The 
new force worked, and gradually the 
self-compression which had tyrannized 
over his emotions gave way. The feel- 
ing at his centre, which had been mere 
feeling without enlargement, spread, 
and room being now made occupied not 
only his consciousness but more and 
more of his faculties, divided itself into 
units capable of ranking and inward 
expression as a sequence of ideas, ex- 
pression which was energized and 
heightened by what seemed likely 
rather to confuse and overwhelm, the 
multiplicity, the almost incompatibility 
of its objects. There was pity for 
self and especially for his mother, in- 
dignation against a careless father, 
wrath upon the forswearing of circum- 
stance, a sense of a wasted life, a hor- 
ror of the crime with which he was 
charged, a regret for the woodlands 
where the willow and hazel were al- 
ready abloom, an arraignment of the 
whole process of the law, its subtleties, 
its pomp and frivolities. Which last 
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mood however, as it was most insisted 
upon by his surroundings, so did it at 
first engross more than a due propor- 
tion of his growing passion. But if 
one there could have seen into his soul 
with as easy a discernment as those 
many could look and divide his nose 
from his mouth, that one might reason- 
ably have doubted whether those intel- 
lectualized emotions would ever find 
outward expression more than by a red 
lightning-flash or two of the eyes; 
whether so much high thinking and 
deep feeling would not die with the 
fleshy tissues that were at once their 
instruments and their prison, or rather 
pass somehow indeed into the general 
consciousness by means as obscure as 
certain, but alas! not so immediately 
operative as to help a need like his. 

At last the spectators had wearied of 
staring at the prisoner and his sup- 
posed kinsfolk, had wearied of surmise 
and expectation and begun to talk and 
think of everyday trifles. Then Wil- 
liam Chaworth entered. His _ tall 
stature, good looks and best clothes 
would have made him remarked by the 
bottom end of that hall at any time, 
but his entrance was particularly inter- 
esting to all the gentlemen at the upper 
end, who by then knew what they 
knew incommon. He was aware that 
their eyes were upon him; in his best 
company manner he took a pinch of 
snuff to their faces, especially singling 
out Lord Byron. That flush on his 
cheeks may have been partly due to an 
extra bottle of Madeira, partly to self- 
consciousness and partly to the anger 
that helped his honor, but partly at 
least to a little honest self-applause. 
He deliberately took such a_ position 
that he could see Fortuna, and with 
a low drop of the hat bowed to her. 
She did not perceive it, but Mistress 
Ann did and said: 

“Niece, there’s your cousin Chaworth 
down below saluting you.” 

She awoke out of her concentrated 
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misery as out of a gray overwhelm- 
ing dream, curtsied to him, hardly 
knowing what she did or to whom; but 
she had not returned to the complete 
possession of her misery when she saw 
the young man with a yet. heightened 
flush step up to the dock. Her atten- 
tion as well as her eyes were engaged. 
She saw him bow to its occupant and 
distinctly heard him say with no sup- 
pression of his voice: 

“Cousin, I’ve done you a damned 
wrong. I heartily wish you well out 
of this.” 

Roland and the larger audience were 
hardly aware of their surprise before 
marshalmen entered ushering back the 
jury to their box. His eyes and all 
eyes were now upon them, his thoughts 
and all thoughts upon their verdict. 
Chaworth had done more than he 
thought to do; the shock of that sur- 
prise had brought Roland out of the 
self-absorbed hopelessness that was an 
almost death to look again upon the 
faces of living men like a living man. 
But the judge reappeared. Roland 
turned and looked up to the gallery. 
He and his mother exchanged glances, 
as they had not done since the first mo- 
ment of his entrance. All his senses 
were screwed up to their utmost ten- 
sion. The twelve again answered to 
their names. Their formal colloquy 
with the clerk of the arraigns was dry 
fuel to the fire already well kindled in 
him. 

“Gentlemen, are you all agreed of 
your verdict?” 

“Yes,” chorused the jury. 

“Who shall say for you?” 

“Our foreman,” answered they. 

“Roland Surety, hold up thy hand. 
Look on the prisoner. Hew say you? 
Is Roland Surety guilty ef the high 
treason and felony whereef ke stands 
indicted or either of them or not 
guilty?” 

“Guilty of both,” answered the fore- 
man. 
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“What goods and chattels, lands and 
tenements had he at the time of the 
said high treason and felony commit- 
ted or at any time since?’ 

“None to our knowledge.” 

“Roland Surety, hold up thy hand. 
Thou hast been indicted of high treason 
and felony, thou hast thereupon been 
arraigned, thou hast pleaded thereto not 
guilty, and for thy trial thou hast put 
thyself upon God and thy country; 
which country hath found thee guilty. 
What hast thou to say for thyself why 
the court should not proceed to give 
judgment of death upon thee and 
award execution according to the 
law?” 

The prisoner rose into his extreme 
stature, which had hitherto appeared 
less than it was. He put aside his 
counsel’s remonstrances and spoke 
with a restrained passion. It was in 
his mind all along that his mother was 
listening, though he did not again look 
her way. 

“T have at my tongue’s end a like 
question, my lord, which with your per- 
mission I would fain have an answer 
to.” 

“Ask on,” said his lordship, aston- 
ished at the transformation in the cul- 
prit. 

The gentlemen on either hand 
twisted their necks to look at the 
judge, then turned again to the pris- 
oner, comparing, conjecturing, won- 
dering. 

“Have you anything to say, you or 
those men about you, why I should 
not proceed to give judgment upon 
you?” 

“Sooner or later there will be judg- 
ment for me also and for all these men, 
but for the present, Roland Surety, it is 
your deeds which are in question; and 
I warn you that you stand in extreme 
peril.” 

“My lord, there’s no fear of my for- 
getting that.” 

Again his counsel would have per- 
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suaded him into a prudent silence, but 
he persisted. 

“My lord, I am as little practised in 
the art of speaking as the gentlemen 
on tother side of that table, who have 
been so eloquent bitter again me, are 
well practised; but I have my back to 
the wall and I must out of my terror 
contrive a kind of courage, for saving 
mine own tongue I have nothing here 
to plead for me but my youth, ignor- 
ance and innocence; advocates which I 
do now perceive to be the three weak- 
est in all the world.” 

There had been a stir of wender in 
the court, which was immediately 
hushed by the marshalmen. Each man 
questioned his eyes and ears whether 
the speaker were really that rustic 
who had so stolidly occupied the dock 
during the hearing of the cause. The 
judge’s attention was of all the most 
troubled with surprise, because of the 
personal turn which his thoughts took. 
He could not but recall the time when 
he too made his first public appearance, 
when he too had his back to the wall, 
an unknown ambitious young man, and 
stood up with a ready untaught elo- 
quence to advocate innocence; but an- 
other’s. Yet if he and the rest are said 
to have listened, what term shall be 
used to express how his mother heard 
and entered into his meaning, to set 
forth the proud agony of her attention, 
as she sat with head no longer bowed, 
one hand clasping Aunt Alliott’s left, 
the other Aunt Ann’s right? But the 
prisoner spoke on. 

“As to my innocence, I do affirm it 
against this terrible accusation of mur- 
der. Ican but say. I have been told 
I may not swear myself in; and if you 
will not allow my oath you will hardly 
give any weight to my word. My lord, 
I deny nothing material of what the 
witnesses have seen and said. What 
I deny is what none of ’em saw and 
none of ’em say, that I slew Abel Mar- 
rott.” 
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“For that,” said the judge, “the jury 
have relied upon sufficient circumstan- 
tial evidence. It is conceded that no- 
body was present.” 

“My lord, you seem to deny that God 
was there. [I could wish it otherwise, 
but have not the present courage to 
maintain it again you. It is terrible to 
be left in the hands of men.” 

“Nay,” quoth the judge, “ ’twould be 
unbecoming of me in this place to im- 
pugn the existence of God. Of which 
indeed the most private judgment must 
allow the great probability.” 

“Maybe, my lord, but probabilities, 
great or small, will not save any man; 
and looking around, my lord, I can’t 
see that you have left room for him 
anywhere, either on your high seat or 
at this table or among those twelve 
men. And you’ve done your best to 
warn him out o’ this dock. But I am 
teasing you, even with my great need 
of your good favor. I will ha’ done 
on that head and come to speak of the 
other thing—counts I think you call 
‘em. My lord, I think there should be 
somebody else here by my side.” 

The gentlemen on the bench ex- 
changed glances and liftings of the 
eyebrow across the very person of the 
judge. 

“My lord, I am extreme young to 
be speaking at such odds of such great 
matters before such a person. A youth 
must go as he is led. Friday sen- 
night is the feast of the blessed St. 
Ambrose, and on that day in the year 
1726 I was born; so that in a week and 
two days, if by your good leave [I live 
so long, I shall only then be twenty 
years of age. And until lately, my 
lord, I hain’t felt myself to be any 
older than that reckoning makes me.” 

His nineteen then was all but 
twenty! Which might bring his birth 
within danger of the date on which 
Oliver Bond parted from Fortuna 
Chance, if one could only count it coolly 
back to the exact month. The fluid 
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doubt in the judge’s mind congealed to 
a fear. Questions battered at his gates 
without getting entrance, much less an- 
swer. He was only sure that Lord 
Macclesfield’s trial was in May. He 
was distracted between the need to 
think and the need to listen; for the 
prisoner spoke on without a break. 

“As to ignorance, my lord, I was 
born into it. My father abandoned my 
mother before I came into the world. 
Probably if he had acted a father’s 
part I should have been brought up to 
respect the present establishment; but 
by a bad sort of self-murder he died to 
me and left me ignorance as my sole 
inheritance.” 

“Left me ignorance as my sole in- 
heritance!” It was like an echo in 
the judge’s mind of something which 
he had himself uttered, so exactly did 
not oniy the worlds, the phrasing and 
intonation but the idea (that is, both 
the soul and the body of it) correspond 
with his own turns of thought and 
forensic expression. 

“This ignorance then which you are 
going to sentence in my person and 
punish on my body is not mine but my 
father’s. ’*Tis he who should be here 
and I where you are, the accuser, the 
judge. Whatis wanting that I should 
not at once proceed to judgment again 
him? The proofs? My lord, I am the 
living proof. Unless you will that I 
say ‘the dying proof.’ The long forms 
and dree documents? My lord, I set 
justice afore ’em all. The high bench, 
the gown, the wig? My lord——” 

Just then the senior of his learned 
counsel leant towads the dock and 
bobbed his head, of which a big old- 
fashioned wig was the larger part, in 
the prisoner’s face. He was intending 
to urge his client once more to desist 
from an irritating expostulation, but it 
seemed to Roland, out of himself as he 
was, that the wig for which he had 
spoken was opportunely offered him. 
He put forth his hand, took it and set 
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it on his own head. The whole court 
stood astounded, first at the boldness of 
the action, then and even more at the 
remarkable likeness to the bewigged 
judge which was immediately apparent 
in the bewigged prisoner. The ward- 
ers did not interfere, the unwigged bar- 
rister looked up in astonishment, the 
marshalmen had no need to cry silence. 
To the judge it was as if he saw him- 
self in a glass. ; 

“My lord, do you allow my suffi- 
ciency ?” 

The court’s expectancy gaped for his 
lordship’s reply. He said with a good 
show of sternness: 

“Prisoner at the bar, you have not 
received His Majesty’s commission to 
preside over this court, therefore it 
is impossible for me to allow your suffi- 
ciency.” 

Unawares he had accepted and re- 
peated the phrase; which eniorced to 
the bystanders’ ears the similarity, the 
almost identity of the judge’s with the 
prisoner’s voice, tone, emphasis. It 
was bewildering. Were there two 
judges, an ungowned one and a 
gowned? Or two felons, one at the 
bar, the other on the bench? The 
judge read on the faces that fronted 
him the amazed questioning which dis- 
tracted his own soul. Only the pris- 
oner preserved his unshaken severity; 
which made his resemblance to the 
ideal magistrate the more perfect. 

“Who art thou, young man?” cried 
the judge, not more at his own impulse 
than by the suggestion of those hun- 
dreds of faces around him. 

“I know not. I only know that I 
shall soon be nothing. Ask my mother; 
she is there.” 

The judge turned his pale face up 
to the gallery. 

“Woman, who and whose son is this 
young man?” 

Fortuna had by then got to the 
other side of all possible emotions; her 
voice was sternly passionless, and 
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though pitched low it sounded lond to 
that listening silence. 

“None should know better than your- 
self, my lord; unless it be I.” 

“Answer categorically; I am in no 
mood for riddles.” 

“He is my husband’s son, Oliver 
Bond’s son; to be quite plain, your 
son.” 

“Thou speakest well, Roland Bond,” 
said the judge; “thy father’s place is 
down there beside thee, since I may 
not invite thee up hither among these 
unspotted gentlemen.” 

Before the hearers’ confounded ears 
had thoroughly grasped the meaning of 
the judge’s words he had risen and dis- 
appeared through his private door. 
Taken by surprise, neither attorney nor 
barrister, neither clerk of arraigns nor 
assisting magistrate had paid him the 
compliment of rising. There was a 
minute’s hush of ear-strained expec- 
tancy, then the buzz of an unloosed 
amazement. Which was frozen back 
into a hard black sileuce when pres- 
ently Oliver Bond entered the court be- 
low, pushed through the crowd to the 
dock, unwigged, unermined,  un- 
gowned, and took his stand beside his 
son. A warder had removed the wig 
from Roland’s head and returned it to 
its owner. Except for the young 
man’s ribbon-bound locks and his 
elder’s short-cropped hair there was 
only such perceivable difference be- 
tween the two as the odds of years 
must needs make. In stature, bearing, 
outline they were a pair. The same hor- 
ror paled the face and depressed the 
shoulders of each. There they stood, 
side by side, amid an unnatural 
silence, two criminals facing a judge- 
less bench. 

The high sheriff, who had at last 
risen from his seat beside his lord- 
ship’s, stood forgetful of his intended 
activity. Nervous persons looked up, 
fearing the fall of the ceiling and gen- 
eral catastrophe. Everybody’s sur- 
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mise was asking “What next?” Amid 
it all, in the dead of the silence, there 
came from the back of the court a 
weird chuckle, low pitched and soon 
suppressed, but for the time being it 
filled every ear. Until Roland’s voice 
rang out: 

“Who laughs there? Seize him! 
The man who laughed knows who 
killed Abel Marrott.” 

There was a stir at the back. A 
man would have slipped out, a Gipsy- 
like person with long wild black hair, 
but the door was fiercely held by a 
young Gipsy woman. Attention being 
twitched his way he would fain have 
appeared unconcerned, but the clamor 
of twenty voices pointed him out as 
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that strange laugher. He denied it, 
slightingly, earnestly, vehemently. 

“I say he was there!” repeated Ro- 
land. “I heard him laugh. Judge if 
I was likely to forget it. Let me see 
him.” 

Javelin-men laid hands upon the 
dark man and pushed him to the front. 

“*Tis Ethan the Gipsy!” said Roland. 
“Ah, at last [I find you, Ethan.” 

With a loud cry Ethan broke away, 
but was stopped, hemmed in and after 
a desperate resistance, tooth and nail, 
overpowered. AS soon as he ceased 
to struggle he went off into a fit. 
When he recovered, two of the magis- 
trates then in court signed his mitti- 
mus and he was led away into custody. 


(Z'o be concluded.) 
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A talk for half an hour with some 
Symbolist, Cubist, or Post-Impression- 
ist will go far to convince one of the 
futility of all the Art of the past, as 
far as Europe is concerned at least. 
They may be forced to concede that 
there have been great men in the past 
but they were “all on wrong lines” and 
of “no use to us of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” The audacity is interesting 
and commands our unstinted admira- 
tion. It carries us off our feet. 

On cooler reflection, however, doubts 
present themselves and we say to these 
gentlemen: “Yes, we can see, now 
you have pointed it out, that the past, 
with all its lumbering machinery, has 
been suddenly wiped out, and a good 
riddance to it. But do you think—we 
speak with all diffidence—do you really 
think that you and your friends are go- 
ing to fill the void? That is the ques- 
tion. How are we to know for certain 
that you are the one and only ulti- 
mate? May you not all be superseded 
in a month or so? Did we not in our 


simplicity think the original Post-Im- 
pressionists were indeed original? But 
lo! Gauguin, Van Googh, and the rest 
have in a short year become interesting 
antiquities with an almost British Mu- 
seum kind of flavor about them.” 
Yes, it already seems an age since we 
excited ourselves so splendidly over 
these painters. Even Matisse now 
fails to raise any wild emotion in our 
hearts, since some three weeks ago— 
or is it only two weeks?—another new 
Art has been born into the world. The 
proud father is one M. Picasso, of 
Paris. This new Art consists in the 
power to render a most truthful and 
speaking likeness of the soul of inani- 
mate objects, such as two glasses on a 
table with a mandolin, ete. Since Art 
has really, at last, been set free, there 
seems no end to its possibilities—and 
things move much more rapidly. Our 
own Augustus John, whom we all quite 


lately thought so daring, defiant, way- 


ward, and sometimes even outrageous, 
has, by comparison, become a classic, 
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and seems to possess a chaste and even 
sickly kind of beauty that may ulti- 
mately bring him dangerously near to 
’ full philistine appreciation. 

Well, here we are, without any Art 
of the past, and yet dare not put our 
full trust in these men of modern 
movements on account of the failing 
they all possess of getting themselves 
quite hopelessly superseded. 

What is to be done? It is a horrible 
sensation when we begin to suspect 
that we, with all our wealth of affec- 
tion and enthusiasm, might be wasting 
it on unsafe and doubtful objects. 

We are fully aware, without having 
to be told, that it is useless at this time 
of the day to make any suggestion 
without its being sufficiently audacious 
to startle or shock and, if possible, to 
beget a violent, black-in-the-face oppo- 
sition. 

We have just such a proposition to 
make, and hope the audacity of it will 
make the appeal irresistible. The Art 
world at present is in such a state of 
perplexity that anyone pointing to “a 
way out” ought to be gladly heard and 
followed. 

The daring proposition is, to make 
truth to nature the standard of art 
work in the future: Nature all along 
has been shamefully neglected. One 
must really take up the cudgels on her 
behalf. Let us take a few extracts 
from painters of repute to show the 
general attitude towards her. They 
are taken almost at random. A few 
writers on Art are added to give weight 
to the others: 


I. 


All the germs of Beauty are in Na- 
ture, but it is the mind of man alone 
that can disengage them. That Na- 
ture is beautiful man knows; but Na- 
ture does not; thus Beauty exists only 
in the mind of man, and the artist who 
understands the beautiful is greater 
than Nature which only shows it. 
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IL. 

The use of Nature to the artist is to 
stimulate his memories of the style and 
methods of previous artists. As Na- 
ture is never perfect, it needs memories 
of other great works, consciously, or 
unconsciously, blended with the art- 
ist’s own personality to make, her ac- 
ceptable to the cultured intelligence. 


IIl. 


He (the artist) is urged on by his 
very perception of the beautiful to em- 
body in some sort of way what he has | 
seen floating before his inward eye. 
; In so doing, he first of all 
reaches for himself, and afterwards 
discloses to others, a higher kind of 
truth than a realistic perception of 
fact, or a study of science, can yield. 


IV. 
The imitation theory of Art starts 


from a truth, which becomes falsehood - 


if it is not transcended. Art is Art, said 
Goethe, precisely because it is not Na- ~ 
ture. If it were so true to reality 
that it deceived the spectator, who took 
it for Nature, it would not be real Art 
at all, but mere artifice, mimicry, and 
deceit. 
V. 

We don’t want Nature—what we 
want is the mind and soul of the art- 
ist. 

VIL. 

Nature! Nature, ah, my friend, what 
mischief that cry has done me. Where 
was there an apostle apter to receive 
this doctrine, so convenient as it was— 
beautiful Nature and all that humbug? 


VIL. 
To say to the painter that Nature 
may be taken as she is, is to say to * 
the player that he may sit on the piano. 


These quotations, taken upon the 
whole, are very soothing words for any 
poor devil of an artist to read: which 
accounts in no small degree, perhaps, 
for a very general acceptance by them 
of their sense and meaning. 

One more by a very noted artist may 
be added; for later it will be specially 
commented on. 
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Inseeking after truth and the endeavor 
never to be unreal or affected, it must 
not be forgotten that this endeavor af- 
ter truth is to be made with materials 
altogether unreal and different from 
the object to be imitated. Nothing in 
a picture is real; indeed the painter’s 
art is the most unreal thing in the 
whole range of our efforts. 


Nature seems to fare rather badly; 
the only thing one can say in her fa- 
vor, we suppose, is that she had a con- 
siderable hand in the making of this 
glorious creature, man, who in turn 
invented the ideas just quoted. 

In order to show to Post-Impression- 
ists and any others to whom it might 
apply how unnecessary it is to run 
away from Nature on the presumption 
that it has all been done and is a 
“played-out game,” we are going to ad- 
vocate and defend a totally different 
point of view. We will put our case 
as clearly and uncompromisingly as we 
ean. It is perfectly put in the much- 
despising phrase, “a mere imitation of 
Nature.” It is the realistic idea 
pushed to extreme, and reduces the 
artist to the condition of a ““mere copy- 
ist.” The perfection aimed at is com- 
plete and absolute illusion and nothing 
short. The perfect artist, from this 
point of view, would be he who ren- 
ders the common vision of the man in 
the street without a sign of the “beau- 
tiful personal vision” so frequently 
spoken about in art criticism of the day 
and so coyly accepted as a compliment 
by the blushing artist. 

The final aim of the artist should be 
to depict a scene as faithfully as a mir- 
rored image. The only thing to guard 
against, is subject matter that does not 
furnish a good design. But it is won- 
derful how almost any subject will fit 
a frame when one begins to examine it 
carefully, and with a natural gift for 
design. 

We will proceed to state and then 
elaborate our reasons for this view, 
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and will deal with them categorically. 

But let us take Voltaire’s advice and 
first define our terms. What does a 
man mean when he calls a picture “a 
mere imitation of Nature”? We-have 
asked many artists what they mean 
when they speak of Nature, and the an- 
swer has always been very undecided 
and unsatisfactory. One said “Every- 
thing outside ourselves”; but the usual 
answer is “Oh, you know well enough 
what we mean,” and there it has to 
end. They doubtless mean, when 
speaking of Nature, the sum total of all 
their impressions received through the 
senses. But does an artist when he 
speaks of Nature include all the senses, 
such as taste, or smell, or hearing? 
Certainly not, he (unconsciously) Fe- 
fers to only one sense, the sense of 
sight. So the world he means would 
better be described as the visual world, 
which reduces the problem to a ques-; 
tion of light and nothing else whatever. 
No light, no Nature, so far as the: 
painter is concerned. 

And this brings us to consider the 
last, or eighth, statement we have 
quoted. This artist seems to be not 
unfavorable to truth, which, in this in- 
stance at least, has a definite mean- 
ing, i.e. a sincere and honest dealing 
with one’s vision, for he goes on to say 
“that in our search after truth we must 
not forget that the endeavor has to be 
made with materials altogether unreal 
and different from the objects to be 
imitated.” This idea is almost uni- 
versal, and it is a pity, for it leaves the 
painter far too free, and opens the door 
to all the whims, caprices, and worst of , 
all the “solemn fakes” with which the 
world is getting well-nigh filled up. It 
is a conviction that leaves no real and 
ultimate standard, and no proper goal. 
Is it true that the painter is working 
with totally different materials from 
the objects to be imitated? Just the 
reverse—the painter is the only crea- 
ture who is working in the very me- 
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dium by which Nature herself produces 
her most subtle or gorgeous illusions, 
and in fact all her effects. The white 
light of the sun is split into various 
rays (by the action of various stains) 
which then make their impression on 
the brain. These rays, through asso- 
ciation, etc., are then fixed for us as 
images. All images, whether animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, are, therefore, in 
their essence, white light in various 
wave lengths. The stains (we could 
use a more scientific word) through 
which the white light is broken up con- 
sist of various natural (or chemical) 
elements. There are now nearly eighty 
discovered to date, but most of them 
are rare; and those with which we are 
familiar are found everywhere. They 
are few, some fifteen to twenty. So it 
comes about that the pigments the 
painter is using for the purpose of 
breaking up white light are mostly the 
same elements with which Nature is 
producing all her mighty illusions, and 
by exactly the same process. Is this 
not a most preposterous case of grum- 
bling at their tools on the part of these 
workmen in general? 

Now, let us consider what is meant 
by the term “Mere imitation of Na- 
ture.” The term is mostly used dispar- 
agingly, and with considerable accent 
on the “mere.” To hear the word pro- 
nounced with the finest of scorn, get 
them pronounced by some new Symbol- 
ist if possible. 

We will inquire into the great un- 
soundness of this phrase as commonly 
used. 

Let us take a scene of which the art- 
ist is to give us a mere imitation. The 
time is, say, 11 o’clock on a summer 
morning. The subject is one of a 
brightly lit sky, but full of cloud forms 
and chances for design. The distance 
is some interesting and well-shaped 
hills—then sea, and nearer, seashore— 
the foreground consists of sand, and 
closer up rough stone and grass, finish- 
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ing with well-shaped trees to the left 
in outdoor shadow. If the artist is a 
skilled one, and has fine sensibility, he 
will give nice color in the sky, full of 
gradations, but bright and luminous. 
The hills he will also make full of 
gradations and good in color and nicely 
related to the sky he has painted. The 
sea will have sparkle, and have various 
strata of beautiful blues, greens, violet, 
and silver. The sand will be warm 
fluctuations of pinkish yellow with 
filmy surfaces of gray from light of the 
sky. The foreground will be dark 
green with passages here and there of 
deep violet, making a fine foil for the 
sunny distance, etc. All these things 
will be there, and the picture will be 
pleasing and perhaps saleable. But it 
will not have Nature’s color, or Nature’s 
gradations, or Nature’s absolute rela- 
tions, or subtle adjustments. The 


analysis, if any, will be uncertain, fum- ~ 


bling, and wrong. The execution will 
be quite beside the mark, for it will 
not contain an adequate statement of 
the elements that go to build up the 
illusion of Nature herself. This will 
all be proved by one infallible test, viz., 
the lack of absolute illusion, or, in 
other words, “mere imitation.” Imita- 
tion of Nature’s positive and immediate 
relations alone can give back the won- 
der and beauty of the scene itself. 
Any departure from Nature’s standards 
may safely be put down to mere inabil- 
ity to deal with them, and the necessity 
to be content in consequence with the 
introduction of pictorial standards. It 
would be right for some objector-in- 
chief to come in here with a remark 
about seeing Nature with tio eyes, etc. 
And the answer is—“Well, paint Na- 
ture as full and round and true as 
when seen with one eye, and that will 
do.” 

“A mere imitation” of the subtleties 
of colors in relation to each other, of 
the marvellous gradations inside of 
those, of the perfect adjustment and 
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ordered harmony within the delicate 
yet strong accents that express forms 
has never yet been given. They have 
not yet properly been attempted. So 
the phrase “Mere imitation” has no 
meaning. Now, here comes in the 
question of Nature painting and per- 
sonality. How far should a painter go 
in the rendering of natural appear- 
ances? Supposing he had the power 
accurately to analyze his visual impres- 
sions, and the organizing brain of a 
Napoleon, and a technique of the very 
highest order, so that he could realize 
the subtleties and beauties of Nature, 
and so command the “look” of Nature 
—how far should he actually go in this 
rendering of natural appearances? Is 
there any point where he should stop, 
and if so, where, and why? 

These questions are suggested by the 
reading of many books on Art, and 
hearing the discussions of many art- 
ists, and also by the advent of the 
Post-Impressionists, etc. It is always 
assumed, firstly, that Nature is such a 
very vague and uncertain factor, and is 
» seen so very differently by us all, that 
it doesn’t matter how we render her, 
so long as it results in Art. And, sec- 
ondly, that the personality of the artist 
is the main thing to be expressed; that 
is, though we must respect Nature in 
all other ways, in this connection at 
least we need not treat her very seri- 
ously. 

These two assumptions probably ac- 
count for the extraordinary divergen- 
cies in the rendering of the same sub- 
ject by the various artists, divergencies 
that go far beyond all possible differ- 
ences in the sight of the individual art- 
ists. That the sight is good, and the 
use of it quite sound, can mostly be 
proved by the fact that the picture 
they will paint (with Nature before 
them) will remind one of some other 
artist’s work which they have seen— 
and seen with very great accuracy. 

So it comes to this, an artist can ef- 
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fectively echo another man’s art, but 
so far cannot analyze and reproduce 


with vividness and truth the “look” of . 


living reality. 

To the above statement as to the fail- 
ure of artists to render the actual ap- 
pearance of life, one ought in fairness 
to acknowledge a notable exception in 
the case of a well-known artist. If 
an average Sargent portrait were 
placed among a group of portraits by 
other great men, no doubt all sorts of 
merits would justly be attributed to 
the others; but the Sargent would stand 
out and separate itself in quite an ex- 
traordinary way. His portrait would 
be found by this test to possess a great 
and startling look of life. So much se 
that it might have the effect of turning 
the others into mere ghosts or shadows 
of people. This fact about Sargent 
has been felt for a long time, but its 
cause or its extent has not been fully 
defined. To great accomplishment in 
the whole art of painting as such he 
has added something else. Through a 
peculiar faculty of his own he has been 
able to educate himself very largely in 
the “science of appearances,” as Her- 
bert Spencer calls it, and added this to 
the necessary accomplishments of a 
great painter. It is a thing thrown in, 
something over and above, and it sep- 
arates him widely from virtually all 
other painters. The element of life in 
Art is not wanted by painters. Heav- 
ens! What a good thing for them that 
it is not demanded! They say in effect 
“We don’t want life; what we want is 
style, quality of paint, beauty of draw- 
ing, fine design, etc.” It is a strange 
contradiction to strive to give the coun- 
terfeit presentment of living beings, 
and leave out the characteristic thing 


about them—i.e. the intense sensation ~ 


of life. In saying they do not want 
people to look like Nature to this ex- 
tent, they always imply that they could 
make them do so if they wanted to, 
and no doubt they honestly think it is 
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so. This is mere self-delusion, and ar- 
gues a misunderstanding of the diffi- 
culty (almost amounting to impossibil- 
ity) of attaining such a thing. 
Berkeley, Reid, Helmholtz, Bain, 
and others who have given profound 
study to the sensation of sight, help us 
to the understanding of the difficulty of 
this particular problem. They show 
that from the long-standing ingrained 
habit of the race we treat the optical 
sensations we experience as of no im- 
portance to us as such. Their only 
use is in the deductions we make 
from them. Reid says: “The visible 
appearances of objects are intended by 
Nature only as signs or indications. 
The mind passes instantly to the things 
signified, without making the least re- 
flection upon the sign, or even perceiv- 
ing that there is such a thing.” Helm- 
holtz, backed by many experiments 


and proofs, states the matter thus: “We 
only attend with any ease and exact- 
ness to our sensations in so far as they 


can be utilized for our knowledge of 
outward things; and we are accus- 
tomed to neglect all these portions of 
them which have no significance as re- 
gards the external world.” And again: 
“It is a universal law of the percep- 
tions obtained through the senses that 
We pay only so much attention to the 
sensations actually experienced as is 
sufficient for us to recognize external 
objeets. In this respect we are one- 
sided and inconsiderate partisans of 
practical utility.” Max Nordau, the 
unloved of artists and other geniuses, 
makes some shrewd remarks on these 
facts of perception; for instance: “All 
of us have this impulse to generalize 
the individual phenomena apprehended 
by us, to associate them with others to 
which they are not united by any con- 
nection that is perceptible to the senses, 
and to add on to them features which 
have no place in them. This habit of 
thought, ¢ result of our organic imper- 
fectien, is the source of all our errors. 
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If we allowed phenomena to produce 
their effects upon our senses without 
putting obstacles in their way in the 
nature of material images of the recol- 
lection of other phenomena that had pre- 
viously occurred, and that had more or 
less superficial likeness to them, we 
might indeed be ignorant, but wouid 
not make mistakes; we might overlook 
facts or imperfectly perceive them, but 
would not interpret them untruly; we 
would have in our consciousness, it 
may be, a small number of conceptions, 
but none that were incorrect; for this 
mistake never arises from the percep- 
tion, but from the interpretation, and 
the latter is not what lies in the phe- 
nomenon, but what we add to it from 
the means at our command, not what 
the senses communicate to the brain, but * 
what the brain makes the senses believe. 
We stick, however, to our defective 
habit. of thought, for it gives us an 
agreeable feeling of mental wealth, in 
that it fills our consciousness with a 
crowd of conceptions that do not allow 
it to be divided by any feature innate 
in them, whether they are correct or 
incorrect, schemes or realities.” In 
fact we only see what we have already 
Seen, and expect to see; so to tell in 
paint the unbiassed truth about any 
phenomenon placed before ai artist is 
not easy. He is too heavily handi- 
capped. However, the science of per- 
spective has been embodied in our Art 
practice—the science of anatomy and 
science of luminous color has been 
added, and one hoped the “science of 
appearances” (the line on which Sar- 
gent has been going) would show signs 
of further development. In using the 
phrase “science of appearances” some 
further explanation may be necessary— 
especially in this particular connection. 
We have already ventured on the state- 
ment, “No light, no Nature as far as 
the painter is eoncerned.” The thing 
to be examined, therefore, is the phe- 
nomenon of light. Now, to judge a 
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phenomenon as it really is, and to be 
certain that we apprehend only what, 
as a matter of fact, is happening be- 
fore our senses, we would have to face 
it with perfect impartiality and with- 
out acknowledging any previous expe- 
rience of it. We would have to forget 
everything made familiar to us by pre- 
vious phenomena, and keep from add- 
ing to it any features not actually com- 
prised within it. In short, in direct 
vision we would have to suppress all 
previously acquired memories of sight. 
The character of our brain and think- 
ing apparatus makes this nearly impos- 
sible. Still it is the only process by 
which we can attain truth to Nature’s 
appearance (“mere imitation”). 

A spirited attack was made on the 
problem by both Manet and Monet, and 
the latter formulated a method of ob- 
taining vivid luminous sensations, 
which has been adopted by many, and 
has degenerated into a mannerism. 
Monet’s analysis nevertheless resulted 
in many beautiful and wonderfully 
_ true representations of the great lumi- 
nous phenomenon we Call the world. It 
remained for Sargent, however, to 
bring the problem indoors and into por- 
traiture, with the result that he has 
given, to a wonderful degree, the living 
* look, which is the most striking charac- 
teristic of his sitters! 

To like or dislike the achievement is 
beside the mark, and one is reminded 
of the nigger’s song, “There’s ninety- 
nine verses to this song—you won’t like 
them—but you’ve got to have ’em.” 
Many may not be able to follow this 
connection between Monet and Sar- 
gent, the illumination is so vividly dif- 
ferent in pitch, and Sargent’s technique 
is quite on classic lines, while Monet’s 
is the reverse. Still the problem of 
both is the same in each case. They 
have gone to the truth of the whole 
matter and tried to reach (through 
color) the true illumination on which 
the illusion of Nature herself depends. 
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We had thought that Art would show 
still further research into this mighty 
problem, but, alas! there are no fol- 
lowers of Sargent, and there cannot be 
as long as artists keep staring at his 
work with the conviction that they 
will find—as heretofore—some art trick, 
or “stunt,” or “fake” (or whatever the 
right word may be) to which they can 
help themselves. The secret lies not 
in the work, but in the problem which 
has been his intense preoccupation. 

But painting has gone off in a differ- 
ent direction—and in a considerable 
hurry too. The movement in general 
goes, in England, by the name of Post- 
Impressionism, and it is_ thriving 
greatly. Many fine things have been 
said—not unjustly—about some of 
those who practise it. But already 
there are far too many practising it in 
one form or another. They are now 
numbered by the thousands. The prog- 
ress—in the way of numbers—is aston- 
ishing; and all within a year. And not 
less astonishing is the fact that artists, 
who a year ago were hopelessly com- 
monplace and could achieve nothing, 
are now bright and shining lights. 
They were all great men in disguise, 
and we failed to recognize them. Of 
course that is, doubtless, the explana- 
tion. 

As for the symbolism on which the 
whole movement is founded, it should 
not be forgotten that every object in 
Nature is a symbol, and no kind of °' 
parody of it can make it more of a 
symbol than it is, no matter how clever * 
or funny the parody may be. On the 
other hand, “the mysterious face of 
common things” still remains “myste- 
rious.” However closely we follow its 
outward appearance, it still continues 
to embody an immortal necessity. “The ; 
world is a temple whose walls are cov- 
ered with emblems, pictures, and com- 
mandments of the Deity.” But the 


Post-Impressionist fears that we may 
tire of these emblems unless he touch 
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them up a bit for us. He is doubtless 
of use—to the tired ones. + j 

Since writing the last few lines the 
Futurists have arrived—so exit the 
Symbolists, Cubists, and Post-Impres- 
sionists in general. They are great 
people the Futurists. Tennyson might 
thus have anticipated them in Lockeley 
Halt: 

For they dip into the future, far as 
dumid eye can see, 

Paint queer visions of the world, and 
all the wonders of D.T. 

They must be seen to be enjoyed. 
But they too will “have their day”— 
they'll “have their day and cease to 
be,” and the lively old painters, and 
tired young ones, may “go in” for it, 
but they do so at their peril. But, 


knowing the pain and danger, too, of 
painting Nature with truth—‘Nature” 
in the sense in which we have been 
speaking—we hesitate to recommend it. 
It is too drastic, and would doubtless 
kill a lot of fine fellows, and be too 
great a drain on the funds of the Art- 


ists’ Benevolent Society. So, after 
this long round, we are forced into the 
position of asking once more, ‘““Is Art a 
failure?’ 

Is Art a failure? The question is 
preposterous, of course; and yet that 
is virtually what the Post-Futurists 
and other men of modern movements 
are thrusting upon us, in the hope, 
doubtless, that they may be taken se- 
riously. We have seen their efforts 
referred to as “modern aspirations,” 
and as a “shaking of the dry bones.” 
In old-fashioned, early Edwardian days, 
days before the virus cinema had got 
into our blood, we had a mild form of 
entertainment called the negro min- 
strels. The wild man who did most 
of the clowning also went in for violent 
shaking of dry bones; but he was 
often amusing, and was sometimes 
even wise, in his own way. The 
analogy therefore is not quite complete 
—but there itis. Art may be a failure 
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as far as giving an accurate representa- 
tion of Life and Nature goes; that is, 
as phenomenon pure and simple (and 
we have surely proved and insisted on 
this with a spiteful sort of relish suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most exacting icon- 
oclast); but Art can suggest and hint 
at Nature in a very satisfying way, 
and thus give us the greatest and most 
refined of pleasures. In the past she 
has been one long and triumphant suc- 
cess. Nation upon nation has arisen 
and grown great, then vanished like a 
wreath of smoke and left nothing be- 
hind but the remnants of their Art. 
From the Art of these nations, in one 
form or another, we have been able to 
gauge the degree and quality of their - 
culture and civilization. We have no 
other means of judging it, in fact. 
Doubtless it will be the same with our- 
selves in turn, and other races of man- 
kind—widely different from ourselves, 
perhaps—will weigh and sum us up in 
the self-same way. Were we to cast 
the mind’s eye over the wide range 
calmly, and without too much bias 
against ourselves, we would have no 
reason to fear the verdict. In their 
own relations, and in their own English 

way, We have as great a race of artists : 
as the world has ever seen. We may 
not have dived very deeply into the 
“science of appearances,” but all the ° 
same we have now living amongst us 
a goodly number of artists that would 
do credit to any age whatever. Nor 
are they all outside the Academy, as 
some disappointed ones are apt to say. 
It may be a difficult thing for some 
safety-loving worshipper of old masters 
to believe, but many old masters of the 
future are quietly working beside us, 
and what we think, what we feel, and 
what we are, will be passed on by them - 
to other ages and other races of men, 
as surely as the coming of to-morrow’s 
dawn. We have carefully considered 
the case of the Post-Futurists, and 
have, moreover, propounded a prob- 
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lem for them—and any others whom 
it may concern, which we heartily 
recommend. If they desire anything 
difficult, anything quite awfully orig- 
inal, and yet on sound and permanent 
lines, let them try it. We wish them 
all success. 

In the meantime we will not give up 
Art for Post-Futurism, but will stick 
to her through thick and thin. So 
hie we to the National Gallery to stand 
before Rembrandt and his fellow-aris- 
tocrats of Art and banish all the pres- 
ent-day chatter in absorbing admira- 
tion. But there is a baneful note at- 
tending these great works now, which 
is far from artistic, but is not to be 
ignored. One cannot help wondering, 
as one stands before them, what pranks 
some mighty lord might not be tempted 
to play with them if he had the chance. 
Also what unimaginable price some 
American will actually pay for them 
* when our country has “gone to the 
dogs.” (For it is going to the dogs 
for certain, and shortly too. We had 
it from a good authority—a politician in 
a big way,.and one who is in a position 
to know.) Unfortunately, this class of 
picture has become the most effective 
wealth-advertising medium in_ the 
world. However, the pictures are all 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Dostoevsky. 


right, and Post-Futurism would be a 
sorry substitute for them, we should 
think. Nor shall we glory in artistic 
snobbery and prate only to the old 
masters, but will see great Art even in 
the newest painted. We will wend 
our way to the Academy in the good 
old way—even try to “spot” the picture 
of the year— and admire anew the 
wonderful outdoor studies of Sargent. 
(How we miss his portraits!) The no- 
ble landscape of Arnesby Brown; the 
style and old-English grace of Shan- 
non’s portraits; the cool, limpid, and 
exquisite color of Clausen’s larger pic- ‘ 
ture; the graceful fantasia of Charles 
Sims (a difficult art to make convinc- 
ing, and requiring many gifts). Also 
the extraordinary and powerful picture 
by Mr. Strang, the commonplace lifted 
into the region of great Art! These, 
and many more we will enjoy, with- 
out distraction at the thought that 
these fine artists are still here, and are 
not yet the sport of dealers, lords, and . 
millionaires. That the pictures are 
newly painted will not affect our esti- 
mate—or our pleasure. 


There is no old, 

There is no new, 

There only is the good and true, 
And the best is all around. 


Robert Fowler. 





DOSTOEVSKY." 


There are few people to whom Eng- 
lish readers have better cause to be 
grateful than Mrs. Garnett for her long 
line of translations from the Russian. 
We owe it mainly, indeed, we owe it al- 
most entirely, to her that Russian nov- 
els may now be read in sound and na- 
tive English. The number of people 


* The Brothers Karamazov: Translated by 
Constance Garnett. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Great Russian Realist. By J. A. T. Lioyd- 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Dostoievski. From the Russian of Merej- 
kowski. By G. A Mounsey. (The Dela More 
Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 


in this country who are interested in 
such things and who can read them in 
the original is negligible, and until 
lately there did not even in French ex- 
ist a complete and literary translation 
of Tolstoi, there still does not of Dos- 
toevsky. Mrs. Garnett has given us 
Tolstoi and Turgenev,; and she now, 
with “The Brothers Karamazov,” sets 
out (we trust) on what will in some 
ways be a still more welcome and im- 
portant benefaction. In the thirty 
years which have elapsed since Dos- 
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toeveky’s death, with all the obstacles 
there have been to keep us at a dis- 
tance from his work, we have at least 
learned enough to know how greatly a 
full English version of it is to be de- 
sired. We hear of his huge popular- 
ity in Russia, and how, not only by his 
readers in their thousands, but by the 
critics themselves, he is put at the head 
of Russian novelists. We are told that 
through him alone can we hope to un- 
derstand the Russian soul, divined and 
interpreted in his novels as nowhere 
else. And if there were nothing else 
to rouse curiosity, it would be enough 
to know that there met in him two 
such violently opposed suffrages, gen- 
erally speaking, as those of Nietzsche, 
who found Dostoevsky the only psy- 
chologist who could teach him any- 
thing, and Tolstoi, who, though he 
knew him only through his books, 
wrote of him as “the nearest and dear- 
est and most necessary of men to me.” 

Yet of this man, both by habit of 
mind and by literary method far more 
remote from Western ways than either 
of the two great novelists with whom 
it seems inevitable to compare him, we 
have had to form what impression we 
could by means of versions either 
avowedly incomplete and “adapted,” 
or at best without native and idiomatic 
grace. One or two of his books have, 
indeed, fared better than the rest, and 
by one of them, “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” he has been almost solely 
known. The rest have been little 
read, except here and there by an en- 
thusiast, and it cannot be wondered at. 
English readers, embarking on the huge 
tract of Dostoevsky’s fiction, need all 
the help they can get in the way of 
clarity and comfort. His word is not 
one with which in any case it is easy 
to get on terms, and his prolixity, his 
endless digressions, his wild composi- 
tion, may readily baffle us long before 
we have done so. Even M. de Vogiié 
in the chapter, penetrating as far as it 
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goes, devoted to Dostoevsky in his 
study of the Russian novel, ends by 
denying him the name of genius and 
leaves us with the impression that we 
need not go further than “Crime and 
Punishment” after all; and Merejkov- 
sky, in the essay translated by Mr. 
Mounsey, goes no further himself. 
These difficulties and discouragements 
we may hope are now over. Nothing 
in the world can make Dostoevsky a 
writer to be taken up lightly in a va- 
cant hour; the mere sight of the eight 
hundred densely-packed pages of “The 
Brothers Karamazov” disposes of any 
such idea. But abridgment is not sim- 
plification, it is confusion; and in Mrs. 
Garnett’s capable and straightforward 
prose there are no puzzling gaps (as 
there have been in both the French and 
American versions) and no disturbing 
exoticisms of style. We could wish, 
indeed, that the book might have been 
allowed a rather more attractive pa- 
per and print, and possibly bound in 
two volumes; as it is, the page has a 
most unsympathetic baldness, contrast- 
ing to its great disadvantage with the 
same publisher’s and translator’s edi- 
tion of Turgenev. 

The gulf which separates “The 
Brothers Karamazov” from both “War 
and Peace” and “Virgin Soil” is so 
obvious that when critic after critic 
draws his inevitable distinctions be- 
tween the three authors we are 
tempted to feel that the mere fact of 
their being all Russian is not enough 
for comparison. It is easy to distin- 
guish between a crowded street, an il- 
limitable plain, and a shaven lawn of 
grass; we never thought of confusing 
them, and the differentiation is otiose. 
Mr. Lloyd, in his book named above, 
gives too much space to his variations 
on this simple theme. His character- 
izations are often useful and acute; but 
they are too diffuse, too full of repeti- 
tions, and he might well have saved 
room for more about Dostoevsky him- 
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self, fuller biographical detail, and 
more extracts from his very interesting 
letters. Here and elsewhere it would 
be a relief if we could be less certain, 
whenever Dostoevsky is mentioned, that 
Tolstoi and Turgenev are punctually at 
hand. Yet it is true that in one aspect 
their collocation has more to tell us 
than that they all three wrote in Rus- 
sian. Mr. Lloyd says, quite justly, of 
Dostoevsky, that he “combined, as per- 
haps no other writer in the world, sym- 
pathy with every phase of physical 
and mental suffering, and a watchful 
inquisitiveness in regard to the pathol- 
ology of the human soul”; but he does 
not add that, by slightly varying the 
phrase, we arrive at a profound dis- 
tinction between the realism of Rus- 
sian fiction, as exemplified by either of 
our three authors, and that of Western 
Europe. It is a distinction which 
unites Dostoevsky’s grim and ominous 
street-scenery, Tolstoi’s lucid horizons 
and huge sky-spaces, Turgenev’s or- 
dered and civilized designs. They all 


three possess the gift of a realism on 
one side freely sympathetic, carelessly 
personal, openly interested, and on the 
other detached and reserved, vigilant 


and impartial. Tolstoi, for example, 
even after he had simplified his scheme 
of values to such a point that it could 
only be satisfied by the moral and artis- 
tic innocence of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
could never himself write a page of 
fiction in which the old sane, keen-eyed 
realist was really trampled underfoot 
as he professed to be. Even in “Resur- 
rection” the uncritical moral purpose, 
with the best will in the world, never 
gets the better of the invincible instinct 
of the born artist to allow nothing to 
interfere with his loyalty to his sub- 
ject. To represent loyally, to keep 
the whole of the matter in hand in its 
due proportion, and at the same time to 
be profoundly implicated in it, to be in- 
capable of a purely external curiosity 
in regard to its developments—if we 
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look for an index to Russian nine- 
teenth-century fiction we may find it im 
some such combination, hardly known 
in France or England. 

Dostoevsky, torn with savage indig- 
nation, seems ready to hur) himself on 
his characters in pain and fury, and 
tear them limb from limb; they exas- 
perate him, he hates them, he can 
hardly believe people can be so mon- 
strous; his words pour forth, as he tells 
us about them, in a torrent so irre- 
sistible that he seems to have forgotten 
his listeners, forgotten his book, forgot- 
ten everything but the violent effect it 
has made upon him to have seen and 
known these miserable creatures. No 
aloofness here, one would say; he is 
much too angrily interested to stand 
above them; he is their victim, pas- 
sionately protesting and accusing. So 
it seems at first; his voice is insistent, 
he holds us with his glittering eye, and 
it is difficult to attend to his voluble 
tale. And yet, before long, we too 
have forgotten the story-teller. Out of 
his violence and vehemence there pres- 
ently emerges a picture from which 
there is no escape; a strange dark scene, 
an ominous background, unremarked in 
detail and yet known and definite, like 
the background of a dream, and in 
front a crowd of wild unaccountable 
figures, endlessly talking, endlessly ex- 
plaining themselves, whom we never 
perhaps quite understand—at least we 
never know what they will do next, we 
are prepared for anything—but whose 
life and movement are absolutely their 
own, whose action we may find inex- 
plicable, but never arbitrary or artifi- 
cial. We have forgotten the story- 
teller, and that because he has, after 
all, kept himself far more disengaged 
from his story than we had thought. 
He has been watching his characters, 
bringing them out, testing them, as 
carefully as though he had never had 
any but a collector’s interest in them. 
Even where his resentment seemed to 
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be bitterest, we discover that he has 
been patiently extricating a perplexed, 
bewildered soul from shell within shell 
of hypocrisy and meanness, where the 
avenging angel he appeared to be 
might have been content to condemn 
offhand. 

This double gift of indignation and 
justice is well brought out by Mr. 
Lloyd, though here again a little more 
compression would have been well. 
Dostoevsky’s life, like his books, was 
lacerated with innumerable woes of 
body and spirit. Epilepsy, the perpet- 
ual want of money, the necessity of 
working against time, with no opportu- 
nity of producing his best, such is the 
constant refrain of his letters. Until, 
in his last years of fame, he reached 
comparative freedom from anxiety, 
there is only one period of his life in 
which the cry of irritation and despair 
is not continual. That period was his 
imprisonment in Siberia, the most sen- 
sational tragedy of his life, that one, 
no doubt, which left the deepest mark, 
but which he surmounted and mastered 
and always afterwards declared him- 
self grateful for. It was characteristic 
of the way in which misfortunes were 
heaped upon him that his arrest and 
condemnation were due to a total mis- 
understanding of his political opinions, 
which from the beginning were posi- 
tively against revolution. For an in- 
discretion he spent four years in prison 
and four more in exile, yet it is pre- 
cisely in writing of those years that his 
tone is calm and quiet. M. de Vogiié 
insists on Dostoevsky’s sense of “la 
bonté de la souffrance en elle-méme, 
surtout de la souffrance subie en com- 
mun, sa vertu unique pour rmésoudre 
toutes les difficultés,” and his years in 
Siberia seem indeed to have had this 
virtue. Suffering was to Dostoevsky 
the one unifying force in a world 
where success and happiness are dis- 
ruptive and individualizing. If suffer- 
ing resolves all difficulties, it does so 
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by substituting in man the idea of 
brotherhood for the idea of antagonism. 
The extraordinary power of resignation 
and endurance in the Russian mind is 
thus no mere moral inertia, no “slave- 
morality,” no shirking of. responsibil- 
ity, but a direct impulse towards unity 
and harmony, towards the only quar- 
ter in which human effort can come to 
fruition. [The beauty of pain is a 
phrase which has sickly associations 
for us because it suggests a morbid 
perversity. /To Dostoevsky it is a sane 
and simple expression of that which 
makes for human health and life; and 
when Raskolnikov kisses Sonia’s feet, 
when the old monk prostrates himself 
before Dmitri Karamazov, they are sa- 
luting the embodiment of this all-per- 
vading force. 

Raskolnikov, the student-murderer 
of “Crime and Punishment,” reaches 
this recognition through the failure of 
his attempt to stand alone and shake 
his fist at the world; it is a profoundly 
artistic design that makes the very 
deed by which he was to prove his Na- 
poleonic independence—murdering a 
helpless old woman—the instrument of 
his final enlightenment. It is perhaps 
Dostoevsky’s best finished work, but it 
is too much of a tour de force to show 
the full sweep of his genius. For that 
reason it was a good choice to open the 
new edition with “The Brothers Ka- 
ramazov.” It is true that it was Dos- 
toevsky’s last novel, that it is only a 
fragment (though complete in itself) of 
a huge design which he did not live to 
carry out, and that its overpowering 
volubility makes it a difficult one on 
which to begin acquaintance with the 
author. Indeed M. de Vogiié, writing 
a few years after Dostoevsky’s death, 
could dismiss it in six lines on the 
ground that even in Russia it was con- 
sidered impossible to read. Whether 
or no it has yet been read in Russia, 
there is now no reason why it should 
not be read in England, and it gives by 
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itself the full measure of Dostoevsky’s 
extraordinary power. The Karama- 
zov family, obscure, corrupt, inherently 
tainted, “sweeps upon the stage,” in 
Mr. Lloyd’s words, “as though it were 
of the house of G2dipus or Lear.” Their 
meanness and vileness fill the atmos- 
phere from the first scene of the book, 
where the shamelessness of the father 
and the savagery of his monstrous 
brood are given at once at full inten- 
sity. There is no depth of blackness 
for which we are not thenceforward 
prepared, and it is as well. Yet if some 
ef the scenes which follow were to be 
described, and the course of the story 
indicated, it would be easy to give an 
entirely wrong impression to any one 
who had not read the book. An epic 
of squalor, varied by bursts of criminal 
madness, a melodrama which over- 
reaches itself in its wildness—it might 
seem no more than that. None the 
less, Mr. Lloyd is perfectly justified in 
bringing in (2dipus and Lear. The 
Karamazovs are not grotesque, they 
are tragic characters, and the whole 
action, at its most fantastic, never 
drops below tragedy. Dostoevsky is 
not working a theory and fitting his 
characters to it; he is not writing a 
treatise on hereditary vice. Nor on 
the other hand is he straining to cause 
a sensation by means of mere violence. 
His eye is ever on his characters, and 
the whoie of his determination concen- 
trated on bringing out whatever there 
is in them; and he vindicates his choice 
by revealing, in their innermost sin- 
cerity, something, some capacity for 
doubt and fear and self-torment, which 
they themselves do not understand. It 
is this which lifts it all far above the 
level at which it could be felt as sor- 
did; it is this, and not in the least the 
mere presence in the action of one ad- 
mirable and sympathetic figure. 
Aliosha, the youngest of the brothers, 
the only unblemished flower which the 
family has produced, has a much more 
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interesting place in the story than he 
would have had, say, in a novel of 
Zola’s. How spotless he would have 
been there, and how impossible it 
would have been for him to think he 
was there for any other purpose than 
to make his brothers look the blacker 
for his whiteness! Dostoevsky has a 
more rational opinion of virtue, as well 
as a less naive view of art. By a won- 
derful stroke of insight he makes Ali- 
osha not a feil or a standard by which 
to condemn the rest of the family, but 
the one person in whom each of the 
horrible crew finds an affinity. The 
father and the other brothers baffle 
each other; vice is strange and incom- 
prehensible to vice; but there is some- 
thing in each of them which can un- 
derstand Aliosha. And Aliosha in- 
deed is worth understanding, though 
the projected development of his his- 
tory was never written. The goodness of 
Dostoevsky’s good characters is an en- 
chanting and peculiar grace. It has a 
disarming fearlessness, a curious hu- 
mor, a play of lightness and freshness, 
a free unconscious exposure of itself 
to life, all of which makes a portrait 
(for example) like that of the hero of 
“The Idiot” an unforgettable impres- 
sion of beauty. We hope that Mrs. 
Garnett will soon give us this last 
novel, the author’s own favorite, of 
which we have as yet no complete 
translation. It shows, even more 
wildly than “The Brothers Karama- 
zov,” Dostoevsky’s incapacity for any 
sort of compactness in composition; but 
it also shows what is just as character- 
istic of him, the odd charm with which 
he could grace a character when that 
was his object. 

If Dostoevsky had had the leisure 
he longed for, if he had had the ample 
space and comfort and freedom which 
surrounded the life of Tolstoy, would 
it have had the effect upon his art 
which he believed it would? A man 
writes as he can, and good art has as 
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often been spoilt by want of pressure 
as by the excess of it. Dostoevsky’s 
master failing was his inordinate dif- 
fuseness: constantly, as one gets into 
the second half of any of his novels, it 
seems as though he has entirely over- 
looked the necessity of bringing mat- 
ters to an end some time or other; the 
copious stream runs ever fuller and 
broader. This is not the failing which 
would be most naturally corrected, one 
might suppose, by the removal of the 
stimulus of poverty. Yet there are of 
course writers, as there are speakers, 
in whom prolixity is the sure result of 
any attempt to hurry them. Dos- 
toevsky may have been one of these; 
but the whole set of his genius, which 
faced towards expansion as fully as it 
rejected the idea of compression, 
makes it very doubtful if he was. 
There is nothing in his books to suggest 
that he gave any thought to the plan- 
ning of their design in advance; “Crime 
and Punishment,” the one apparent 
exception, doubtless owes its better 
balance simply to the fact that it is 
rounded on a single episode, which of 
itself kept him to the point. In other 
cases, where his centre is a figure or a 
group of figures, nothing seems ever 
The Times. 
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able to restrain him from headlong de- 
velopments to right and left, with all 
the confusion of a lost sense of propor- 
tion. On the other hand, in the man- 
agement of single scenes Dostoevsky is 
capable at times of superb effects, in 
composition and intensity. It is inter- 
esting to find how largely he dispenses 
with mere narrative. “The Brothers 
Karamazov” is built up almost entirely 
in a succession of long dramatic scenes, 
some of them overweighted and intol- 
erably verbose, but the best of them— 
and best of all the eentral scene of the 
book, Dmitri’s night-long orgy at the 
country inn, ending in his arrest and 
examination—broadly imagined and 
handled, and finely brought up to their 
climax. This consistently dramatic 
treatment works to the same effect as 
his attitude towards his characters, 
spoken of just now; it raises a desper- 
ately mean and squalid murder-mys- 
tery to a power where it becomes a 
genuinely tragic motive. This is in 
short the peculiar triumph of these ex- 
traordinary books. No other writer, 
perhaps, has given to materials so 
ugly, not merely strength and life, but 
grave pathos and tragic beauty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Brains were not Isaac Jesson’s strong 
point, but he hoped he was as good a 
Christian as most, even under the trial 
of his adversity. His mother not only 
hoped, but believed it. His father, 
on the other hand, rallied him about 
what he termed his “whimperin’ looks” 
—‘“goin’ up an’ down as if yo’d a lemon 
in yo’r mouth! That’s not the way to 
keep a lass. Sing merry, however yo’ 
feel. Let her think yo’ dain’t care a 
farthin’, or else fight Cornwall right 
out for her. Yo’d be licked, certain; 
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but there’s no tellin’ if yo’ wouldna get 
her back. They like to see the color 
of yo’r blood, do the wimmen. They’m 
riddles all—my owd wench with the 
rest.” 

They were a _ well-contrasted pair, 
Isaac’s father and mother; and though 
his mother’s nature was as a rule up- 
permost in him, there were times when 
Isaac fancied his father’s rougher 
rules of life might be the better to fol- 
low. If he had been a stone and a 
half heavier this devil of doubt would 
have prevailed in him already upon one 
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occasion—the time when Blake Mit- 
chell overtook him at the pitside and 
said he had decided to bid against him 
for Lizzie Farley. The Cornishman 
was no sneak. What he wanted, he 
said, was a clear understanding. He 
could forgive Lizzie and Isaac their 
times together before he came to 
Fackerly. They weren’t married, and 
he had taken a rare fancy to her; that 
was enough for him to go upon, and 
Isaac might put the information in his 
dinner-basin and digest it with his 
meat. 

Isaac bore this challenge almost 
calmly. All he said to the great 
Cornishman was this—“You’re a pretty 
sort of chap!” And all the Cornish- 
man thought it necessary to retort was 
this—“I’m considered so by the girls in 
my part, I tell you.” His. booming 
laugh was as exasperating as the words 
themselves. 

Lizzie surrendered to the Cornishman 
with a promptitude that seemed to turn 
the world upside-down for Isaac. Her 
blue eyes were the most precious 
things in the Black Country to Isaac; 
and though he knew full well that they 
would be dust some day, he worshipped 
them. It bewildered him that a 
proper-minded, modest girl, with a God- 
fearing mother of her own, should in a 
week or two behave like a wanton. 
And it was no consolation to him to be 
told by her that she couldn’t help it. 

“Not help it! After all these months! 
I’ve took you to the seaside, and bought 
you things, and you’ve said—the Lord 
knows you've said you loved me often 
enough!” 

Isaac was not a romantic figure like 
the Cornishman, but he was impressive 
when he said this. 

Lizzie gazed at him and began to cry. 
“I love you still, Isaac,” she sobbed. 

That also was no consolation when 
it transpired that she was afraid she 
loved Mitchell also. She didn’t know 
what she did, she confessed in another 
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minute, with the tears in her eyes. 
Isaac was to forget her—that was the 
only sure thing she knew. 

This was one of his attempts to re- 
gain his old footing with her, and the 
others were equally futile. It was true 
that Mitchell had not yet wholly re- 
placed him in Lizzie’s life. They did 
not openly walk out together. But 
Lizzie’s father liked him, and wel- 
comed him to evening pipe-smokes in 
his garden—that garden with the high 
elderberry-hedge beneath which Isaac 
had enjoyed so many happy hours with 
Lizzie. 

Farley seemed to have turned against 
Isaac. He said Lizzie must be al- 
lowed to please herself. Isaac tried 
some clumsy arguments on him. What 
did any one know about Mitchell? 
Why didn’t he stay in this own part of 
England and dig for tin? There 
wasn’t another Cornishman in Fack- 
erly, and like as not he was a rogue 
hiding from somebody. 

But Farley wouldn’t listen to such 
talk. Time enough, he said, to go into 
Mitchell’s pedigree; and meanwhile 
Isaac would be well advised to try to 
earn as good money as the Cornishman. 

Mrs. Farley was still well disposed 
towards him, but could do little for 
him in the circumstances. Her hus- 
band was a chainmaker in a small 
way, and before marrying him she had 
worked in his factory, hammering side 
by side with other girls and their 
parents. This ‘bare-armed sweating 
wasn’t the kind of thing Lizzie liked to 
remember. A better education and 
certain instincts, about which she knew 
nothing except that they were there in 
her, also restrained her from opening 
her heart to her mother. 

Thus matters stood on the Sunday 
evening in July when Isaac started for 
chapel as usual, and in Hampton Street 
saw Lizzie and the Cornishman com- 
ing towards him from a side-street. It 
was the first public demonstration of 
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his loss. He stopped as if he were 
glued, and waited for them. 

Lizzie wore a green dress and a 
white hat, and her cheeks went first 
red and then as white as her hat. The 
Cornishman was in knickerbockers, 
with the dust of a cycle-ride upon his 
shoes. He came along with a smile. 
First a nod, and then the smile, which 
broadened as they approached. 

Isaac dropped his hymn-book and let 
it lie. The Cornishman picked it up 
for him. : 

“Good-evening, Isaac,” whispered 
Lizzie, with downcast eyes, as she 
moved by quickly. 

But the Cornishman stayed behind. 
“Man, what’s amiss?” he exclaimed, 
clapping Isaac on the shoulder. “You 
look as if”—— 

The bells of two churches were ring- 
ing, and the sun was on the windows 
of Isaac’s own chapel a little way 
ahead. Churchgoers and young folks 
in their Sunday finery were spread 
about the street. Isaac, of all Fack- 
erly men, ought to have realized the 
day and the hour. But this last straw 
of humiliation was too much for him. 

Stepping back, he struck the Cornish- 
man in the face with such force that 
he staggered; but he didn’t fall, and he 
was soon wiping his nose and appar- 
ently more inclined to grin than retali- 
ate. A press of people seemed to sur- 
round them immediately. And there 
stood Isaac, quivering and glaring, 
while the Cornishman told the folks 
to go about their own business. 

“Are you drunk, lad?” asked a gen- 
tleman in black, pushing through the 
throng and laying a hand upon Isaac. 

“Not much,” cried Isaac, turning 
upon him. “Not likely. I'd do it 
again. [”—— 

The Cornishman broke in with a 
laugh. “I believe you would, old chap,” 
he said.—“You give him his book, sir. 
He’d chuck it in my face, I reckon.— 
And you kids, get a move on.” 
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He swept some of the youngsters 
away with him, and then Isaac found 
himself taken in hand by the gentle- 
man in black. He could see the Cor- 
nishman in front, still attending to his 
nose. He had caught up Lizzie, whose 
head was bent as if she were trying 
to hide her face. It didn’t matter 
what she was doing. Isaac knew that 
he was completely out of her life now 
—and deserved to be. 

“Some quarrel, I suppose, and you 
forgot yourself? I’m glad you were 
not in liquor,” said Isaac’s companion 
with the best of intentions. 

“I’m a teetotaler, as it happens,” 
said Isaac sullenly. 

“That’s well. That's a fit thing to 
be. What was it about, then? Some 
misunderstanding, no doubt. My dear 
lad, ‘Vengeance,’ you know, ‘is mine, 
saith the’ ”—— 

But they were now near the chapel, 
and Isaac had had enough of such sim- 
ple talk. He snatched at his hymn- 
book. “Thanks. I know all about 
that,” he said. “I can find texts for 
myself when I want them. Much 
obliged.” 

He slunk up the steps to the gallery, 
and to his seat in a corner. And there 
he first knelt, and then sat until the 
service began; and rose and sat and 
knelt afterwards, just like the others; 
and noticed no one, and didn’t care 
who noticed him, or what any one 
thought about him. And the sermon 
was nothing to him, and he put his 
twopence in the dish and went home 
with machine-like regularity and indif- 
ference. 

The one thing that stuck in his mind 
was Mitchell and Lizzie being together 
in public. The words “Vengeance is 
mine” played round that memory like 
lightning from a thundercloud. They 
echoed and echoed in him. But he 
begged to differ from the sentiment 
they proclaimed. The “vengeance” in 
his case should not be left to the Lord. 
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He had given the Cornishman some- 
thing to go on with; but it was noth- 
ing to what he would do. 

They were so used at home to his 
moroseness that of late neither his 
father nor mother saw anything ex- 
ceptional in it. He made a fair sup- 
per, strolled out afterwards, and then 
went to bed with a gruff “Good-night” 
to his mother. His father liked to end 
his Sundays with more lively associ- 
ates than he found at home. 

And as he lay in bed Isaac raked 
himself for information how to get 
level with the Cornishman. That ordi- 
nary stand-up fight suggested by his 
father weeks ago had no attraction for 
him. 

CHAPTER II. 


The Perks’s Hole Mine was two miles 
from Fackerly, and Isaac’s mother 
made a little ceremony about seeing 
him off to it the next morning. 

He might have suspected something 
from her unwonted tenderness before 
that took place. When he came down 
stairs with a “Good-morning” as gruff 
“Good-night,” she 


as his previous 
Embraces 


opened her arms to him. 
were not common coin in the house, 
and Isaac submitted to this one awk- 
wardly. 

“I'll put on my bonnet and go down 
the road with you a step, lad,” said his 
mother. 

Isaac tossed off his coffee, took up 
his can and basin, and was ready. 

It came out when they were in the 
sunshine. 

“Isaac, lad,” she began, “don’t be 
getting into any more trouble with 
Blake Mitchell. Don’t ye now.” 

“Ah!” said he sharply; “so it’s all 
over the town, is it?” 

“Promise me, lad,” his mother con- 
tinued. “Your father’s gone to talk 
to Mitchell himself.” 

“Lot of good that'll do,” sneered 


Isaac. “Don’t frighten yourself. We 


. As thick as onions in a bed! 
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sha’n’t any of us die before our time 
—that’s what we're taught, anyhow, by 
some.” Then he changed his tone. 
The pleading touch of his mother’s 
hand seemed to work upon him, and 
he managed to smile. “It’s all right,” 
he added. “It wasn’t the thing to do, 
was it—hitting him like that, Sunday 
and all? I got kind of bounced into it. 
I'll forget the pair of them. There’s 
others besides Lizzle Farley in the 
world, and don’t you come any far- 
ther.” , 

They stopped. 

“That’s my true boy!” said Mrs. 
Jesson, though a little doubtfully. 

“Seems like it, anyway,” said he, 
still forcing his smile. “Wait a week 
and you'll see Mitchell and me as thick 
as spring onions in a bed. So long, 
mother.” He swung on with no smile 
at all and an increased sense of smart. 
Not 
much! Not very much! And as for 
wanting any other girl to take Lizzie’s 
place in his heart—not likely. He 
didn’t feel as if he had a heart. The 
only thing he wanted was revenge. 

He reached the pit in this frame of 
mind, making a bee-line of the last 
half-mile, past shining pools in the hol- 
lows, and crushing the large-eyed 
daisies in the coarse grass on the shale- 
heaps. It was never a pretty land- 
scape, but the July brightness did what 
it could for it this day. And the sky 
was as blue as it ever was round 
Fackerly. 

Mr. Griffin, the manager, hailed him 
from the engine-house. “You'll have to 
be here to-night, Jesson,” he told him. 

“Very well,” said Isaac. “It’s all one 
to me.” 

“You and Peters, I think.” 

As it chanced, Peters himself ther 
came up, heard the same news, and 
joined Isaac in a bad humor about it. 

“My old woman’s in bed, and she'll 
not fancy my being away,” he grum- 
bled. “But Griffin’s so queer! If yeu 
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tell him a thing like that he’ll just say 
something funny, and you're no better 
off.” 

When they were in the skip Peters 
grumbled all the way down. “Any- 
thin’ wrong with you?” he asked at 


length. 
“No. What should there be?” said 


Isaac. 

“Ah, you're right,” said Peters. 
“When I was a bachelor I’d no trouble 
either, except when I backed a wrong 
un. You’re no horse-racer, though, are 
you?” 

“No,” said Isaac; “but there’s other 
wrong uns besides horses.” 

“Eh! how’s that?” Peters wished to 
know. 

Explanation was not vouchsafed 
him. The skip grounded and Isaac 
stepped out. His immediate thought 
was of the Cornishman and his desire 
to get at him. But the opportunity 
was withheld. Things were slaek in 
the mine, and it didn’t surprise Isaac to 
hear from Davis, a truck-boy, that 
Mitchell wasn’t coming that day. 
Saint Monday made strong appeal to 
men of the Cornishman’s stamp. 

One thing gratified Isaac. No one 
seemed to know about last night; oth- 
erwise it would have been flung in his 
face forthwith. The little, dark world 
of Perks’s Hole would have had much 
to say about it, and Isaac could imag- 
ine its laughter and subsequent proph- 
ecies about a fight with Cornishman 
Mitchell. 

He shouldered his pick and strode 
away down the right gallery. Perks’s 
was not an up-to-date mine, with cut- 
tings roomy enough for a dogcart, and 
electric lights in all its arteries. The 
old style of work went on by Davy- 
lamps. 

His colleague was a deaf man named 
Bates, and he was glad of that also. 
They exchanged few words, which left 
more play for his thoughts. It was 
pick, pick, until the afternoon, with that 
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music and the rumbling of the trolleys 
as accompaniment to his thoughts. 

After his dinner he strolled shaft- 
wards as far as the shed where tools 
and other articles were stored. No 
one was in it, and Isaac wanted noth- 
ing out of it. But he swung his lamp 
about the little place, and discovered 
that a certain chest in the corner was 
not locked, as it should have been. The 
devil was on him in a moment, and he 
was soon out again with a dynamite 
cartridge and a detonator in his trous- 
ers-pocket. Give him his opening with 
things like these and the Cornishman 
should soon have no leg to stand upon. 

With a night of fettling in prospect, 
he was free for the rest of the day. 
He might have gone home again until 
the evening, but he chose to stay where 
he was. Peters volunteered to tell 
his mother about the night-duty and 
bring him his supper. Peters went 
up, sti!l grumbling, and Isaac sulked in 
his corner with deaf Bates. The gloom 
suited his thoughts and the tragic tri- 
fles in his pocket. These last, more- 
over, made him careful of his move- 
ments. 

The day dragged on until it was 
time for Bates to go. 

“Got summat on your mind, haven’t 
you, mate?” Bates asked on the point 
of departure. 

“Not me!” shouted Isaac. 
right.” 

“Well, good-night, then. And you’re 
the quietest chap out of a cemetery, all 
right or all wrong. Sittin’ moodyin’ 
like a hen on her eggs, too!” 

Bates went off chuckling, and Isaac 
continued to sit. 

Soon the sounds of the mine gave 
place to its silences. By twos and 
threes the others all left it. The pon- 
ies in their stables, and only these, 
broke the deathly stillness with their 
intermittent shufflings. 

Isaac bestirred himself. The lone- 
liness got on his nerves—that and his 


“I’m all 
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thoughts. Peters was a long while in 
returning. Memories of Lizzie, terri- 
bly fond memories, came upon him, 
and he tramped up and down trying 
to strangle them. That tired him, and 
presently he entered the shed and was 
asleep in a minute or two. 

He didn’t hear the skip bring him 
his companion for the night. He 
heard nothing, indeed, until a hand 
touched his shoulder, and he opened 
his eyes upon the Cornishman. Mitch- 
ell’s white teeth were the first details 
of him that his eyes rested on. He 
‘had splendid teeth, which showed well 
in a smile. 

“Had enough now?” asked the Cor- 
nishman good-humoredly as_ Isaac 
sprang up. “I wouldn't wake you be- 
fore. “Never saw a chap look so done 
in his sleep. It’s shaping for one.” 

Isaac stammered and stared. The 
words “What brings you”——came 
from him thickly. 

“Peter’s wife’s sick,” exclaimed the 
Cornishman. “We arranged it with 
Griffin. A’ bit of a joke, I call it— 
you and me down here alone like this. 
I reckoned you'd start; but see here, 
Jesson, don’t you go getting off your 
tracks. I bear you no malice for yes- 
terday. I'd have done it myself in 
your place. Let’s get this night 
through, and we'll start better. Wet 
our whistles together up above, and—— 
What do you say?” 

“T say I’ll be struck dead first!’ Isaac 
hissed. 

The Cornishman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and laughed. “Think it’s so bad 
as that, do you?’ he said lightly. 
“Well, then, you shall. It'll square us 
a bit for what you done to my nose. 
Like to kill me, wouldn’t you? Don’t 
be a fool, Jesson. I’m going into No. 
3.  There’s some faulty propping 
there I’m told. Go on dreaming. I'll 
say nothing. And your supper’s on 
the table.” 

Taking his lamp again, the Cornish- 
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man whistled himself off. His whis- 
tling grew fainter and fainter, and 
then all was silent as before. 

Many minutes passed, and still Isaac 
didn’t touch his supper. He stared at 
the familiar knotting of the white 
cloth. There was a slip of paper 
tucked into the knot, and though he 
guessed it was a line from his mother 
he didn’t stir for it. 

His fingers felt the explosives in his 
pocket. These and his immense hatred 
of the Cornishman absorbed him. If 
he could catch Mitchell sleeping as 
Mitchell had caught him, he might eas- 
ily blow him to atoms. As for the 


- coliateral risks, what cared he? 


At length he got up and slipped into 
the corridor. He trembled from head 
to foot under the strain of his passions 
—staggered, indeed, as if he were 
really drunk this time. 

And then, all at once, something hap- 
pened. 

There was a thud, followed by a 
shout from the Cornishman, and a 
dribble of lesser noises. The whole 
mine seemed to vibrate. 

“Jesson! Jesson! Come quick!” 

This cry shattered the recurring si- 
lences, and, darting for his lamp, Isaac 
ran for the No. 3 gallery on the left. 

All was black here, but the Cornish- 
man continued to call. Forgetting 
everything except that a mate was in 
peril, Isaac shouted forward to him, 
“Coming! Coming!’ 

He found Mitchell more than half- 
buried. The roof above that faulty 
prop had collapsed, and by wonderful 
luck the Cornishman had fallen head 
outwards. The weight on his loins 
and legs was crushing, but he tried to 
laugh as he grabbled with his hands 
and said that he was a deader. 

“Not you!” retorted Isaac, after a 
rapid survey of the situation. Off 
came his coat, and he set to work. He 
toiled as never before. He dislodged 
blocks of coal which at another time 
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he couldn’t have stirred. The Cor- 
nishman did all the talking, and that 
but feebly. Now and then he groaned. 
“7’m going, lad!” he whispered towards 
the end of Isaac’s exertions; and then 
indeed Isaac had something to say. 
“You’re coming out—that’s what you're 
doing!” he cried. 

A little later he got the Cornishman 
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under the arms and slowly dragged 
him free. “There you are!” he gasped 
as he dropped by the side of his enemy. 
“Didn't I say so?” 

The Cornishman, however, was now 
quite silent. There was life in him, 
but it was at a low ebb; and all efforts 
to bring his senses back were useless. 

C. Edwardes. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE TACTICS OF THE AIR. 


The first stage in the use of dirigible 
air craft in war has been reached. A 
dirigible has been used to carry out 
a reconnaissance in actual fighting; its 
crew has reconnoitred the enemy's 
position, made sketch plans, taken pho- 
tographs, and dropped bombs, and two 
facts have become abundantly plain. 
One is, that we are at the beginning, 
and that there is evidently no limit 
which we can foresee at present to the 
use of air craft in war; the other is, 
that the possession of an effective air 
fleet is an imperative necessity, not of 
to-morrow, but of to-day. If, to-day, 
war were declared between two Pow- 
ers, the Power possessing the most effi- 
cient air fleet, caeteris paribus, would 
win. This, if any military expert ever 
doubted it, has been made a clear cer- 
tainty by the work of the Italian diri- 
gible P1 in a reconnaissance of the 
Turkish position near Bengazi, de- 
scribed by the special correspomdent of 
the Turin Stampa. The Stampa’s ac- 
count appears in the Times, and may be 
briefly summarized. 

The P1 left its hanger at six in the 
morning, carrying on board the Com- 
mandate. Peuco, the pilots, Captain 
Saymandi and Lieutenant Benigai, and 
a supply of bombs. It rose over the 
Sea to a height of 1,000 metres, turned 
eastward over the oasis of Koefia, and 
satisfied itself that at the moment the 
oasis contained none of the. enemy. 
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Next it turned south towards Sidi 
Mufta, near which, at the foot of the 
Djebel and on the plain, lay the Turk- 
ish lines. As soon as the Pl came 
near the camp the Turks opened rifie 
fire; this proved futile, and the Pl 
dropped a bomb among the tents which 
took instant effect. The Turks ceased 
their rifie fire and brought their artil- 
lery into action. They had previously 
planted their guns on the slopes of 
sandhills, burying the tail of the car- 
riage so as to take the recoil without 
overturning the gun. ‘They sent their 
shells up almost vertically, but their 
fire was wild and harmless, and the 
dirigible, dropping bombs, proceeded 
on its course; it completed an exact 
reconnaissance of the enemy’s camp, 
estimated the numbers of Turks and 
Arabs, took photographs of the posi- 
tion, and in two hours returned un- 
harmed to the Italian lines, with the 
whole plan of the Turkish position at 
the disposal of the Italian general. The 
dirigible, in short, that morning ob- 
tained fornothinginformation for which 
a general a few years ago would have 
sacrificed troops as a plain duty. She 
Was unopposed; she was in the position 
of a warship able to outrange the ships 
engaging her; she could hit without be- 
ing hit and see without being pursued. 
It must have been an exhilarating 
two. hours for her Italian crew; for 
the Turks it is difficult to imagine a 
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more hopeless and helpless experience. 

But what would happen in another 
war—in a war in which both sides pos- 
sessed an air fleet? The first obvious 
point is that it would be impossible for 
a dirigible to reconnoitre an enemy's 
position as the P1 reconnoitred the 
Turkish position with nothing more to 
fear than a stray rifle bullet through 
her envelope, and with very long odds 
against even that. The ascent of a 
dirigible on one side would be en- 
countered by a_ dirigible or a 
number of aeroplanes ascending 
on the other. Here, of course, 
we come at once to the question whether 
for war purposes the future is with 
the dirigible balloon or the heavier- 
than-air machine. The probabilities, 
no doubt, are that in the future it may 
be possible to build aeroplanes capable 
of carrying a crew of twenty-five or 
thirty, and that large aeroplanes of this 
kind would be easier to control than 
dirigibles with their huge envelope of- 
fering so vast a surface to a rough 
wind. But we are dealing for the mo- 
ment with the war conditions, not of 
to-morrow, but of to-day, and to-day, 
if the weather made it possible, dirigi- 
bles would be used for reconnaissance 
because of their capacity for carrying 
a crew in addition to the pilot. An- 
other advantage, too, which the dirigi- 
ble possesses over the aeroplane is that 
it can ascend vertically, whereas the 
aeroplane must leave the ground at an 
angle and necessarily must take some 
time in circling up to any considerable 
height. We may imagine, then, two 
armies lying opposite each other, as, 
for example, the Russian and Japanese 
armies lay before the battle of Liao- 
yang. It would be the object of the 
attacking general to discover the 
strength and the disposition of the 
enemy, so that he might know where 
to drive in his wedge or throw the 
full weight of his numbers. He de- 
cides, then, to send up his dirigible be- 
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fore dawn, so that with the earliest 
light he may gain the knowledge he 
needs of what lies before him on the 
ring of hills across his front. She 
goes up, and with her, or after her, as 
soon as it is light enough, to cruise 
about and above her, goes her squad- 
ron of aeroplanes. She has to jour- 
ney out five miles or more, perhaps, be- 
fore she can begin to see what she 
wants, and she may have to recon- 
noitre a front extending over twenty 
miles of hills. The enemy she goes 
out to spy lies waiting for her, know- 
ing that the sound to listen for is 
the drone of her engine six thousand 
feet above him, and that the moment 
he hears that drone in the dark sky he 
must at peril of his country’s life send 
vp his own ship or his own destroy- 
ers to cut her down before the light 
comes, or before she can use her eyes 
and see what he means to hide from her, 
and turn back with his secret to her 
ewn camp. He must send up his fleet, 
or part of it, but even so he can only 
do so in doubt. For how ‘s he to know 
that the drone he hears is the drone 
of the real brain he is to fear? May 
it not be, perhaps, merely a ship sent 
up as a feint to puzzle him, to draw off 
the attack of part of his force while 
the real eye and brain wait their oppor- 
tunity in another ship following the 
first? May it not be merely the first of 
a number of feints designed one after 
another to drain his camp of destroy- 
ers, until numbers tell, as they must in 
such a war, and some ship at last flies 
out from the attacking lines to find no 
destroyers waiting for her, but a clear 
sky about her and the enemy’s lines 
below? For that, surely, is the end to 
which necessity would drive the two 
armies. The defending force would be 
bound to search out each ship as the 
roar of its motor came from east, or 
west, or north, or south, and round each 
skip as it was discovered the accom- 
panying and attacking squadrons of 
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aeroplanes would hum like wasps seek- 
ing where to sting. Each would try to 
get higher than the other, as hawks try 
to tower above their quarry; each 
would try to get the weather-gauge of 
the other, as ships tried in the days of 
sails. Each would try to reach the 
brain of the other, and at the touch of 
the bullet engines and planes would 
reel down out of the fight—the first tid- 
ings perhaps which would come to the 
armies waiting below to tell them how 
the battle was going 6,000 feet in the 
air above them. Or you may guess 
that the commander of the dirigible, 
directing the fight rvuund him, would 
see perhaps that his accompanying 
squadron outnumbered his attackers, 
and that it would be worth his while to 
lose plane for plane; he might, a new 
Nelson in the Empyrean, show some 
air-signal to order his squadron to en- 
gage the enemy more closely, and that 
might end in aeroplanes going down 
locked in couples, with the survivors 
free to push home their victory. All 
the while, six, seven, perhaps ten thou- 
sand feet below, the opposing armies 
on the hills would have perforce to 
wait, “hushed in grim repose,” for the 
result of the battle they could not 
see. 

To imagine such a fight, it may be 
objected, presupposes too much. Does 
it presuppose that the airmen on each 
side in a battle of the future will be 
gifted with superhuman courage, im- 
possible skill, nerves which as a fact 
men do not possess? That was said 
once about the officers and men who 
manned torpedo craft and submarines. 
And it is probably no more true of air 
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craft than it has been proved to be true 
of the most dangerous form of duty un- 
dertaken at sea. There will be men 
found to take any risks and all risks. 
We may remember, to begin with, that 
though it is doubtless the fact that the 
ordinary average man cannot contem- 
plate ascents in an aeroplane to a 
height of six or seven thousand feet as 
anything but a nightmare, the skilled 
airman has no such feelings of horror 
and fear. To him height is not horri- 
ble; all he asks for is a sound machine. 
As the sailor in Shakespeare says, 
“Give me sea-room and I care not,” so 
he asks only for air-room, and the fur- 
ther he is from the earth the safer he 
feels. And, possessed of sound ma- 
chines and with a duty to do, we may 
take it for granted that the officers 
who take up their aeroplanes, or the 
pilots and crews who go up in dirigi- 
bles, will do their duty. It will bea 
duty which will carry honor with it, 
perhaps, with a certainty and to a de- 
gree that has not as yet been attain- 
able by any branch of an army’s fight- 
ing forces. But the duty will be there 
to be done; and with the drone of air- 
ships and aeroplanes already humming 
over African battlefields, over French 
and German flying-grounds, over Eng- 
land from Hendon to Salisbury Plain, 
the question of the future of war in 
the air hag been removed a stage fur- 
ther—from the duty of fighting to the 
duty of supply. The dirigible and the 
aeroplane are already instruments of 
modern warfare, and each modern 
army must complete its equipment. 
Next, we may suppose, we may look 
for a manual of aerial tactics. 





“HEAVEN LIES ABOUT US.” 


Wordsworth, in the immortal Ode, he was not right for everyone, as a poet 
appears to us to have misjudged hu- should be. It is not true—not true for 
manity in two respects. At least, he everyone—that, with the passing years, 
may have been right for himself, but the vision splendid fades into the light 
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of common day. For many people, the 
splendor rather increases, and only 
with the years the vision is born and 
grows. It grows more brilliant, more 
spiritual, more intense. Shadows of 
the prison-house do not begin to close 
around, but rather the light of freedom 
indefinitely expands, with every year 
opening out new vistas of glory, new 
wonder and delight. Such people la- 
ment, not that the visionary gleam is 
fled, nor that they are forgetting the 
imperial palace whence they came, but 
that life is too short for the ecstasy 
continually revealed with greater 
brightness, and that into all the many 
mansions of the noble house of exist- 
ence they cannot enter to abide. 

The unrealized thought, the action 
unfulfilled, the deep draughts of pas- 
sionate enterprise and endeavor that 
there is not time to drink—those are 
the things that make calamity of so 
short life. The poet found consola- 
tion in the years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind. But to many there is no 
need of philosophy or of such consola- 
tion. Their trouble is not that the 
sense sublime of something whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns 
diminishes with the years, but that it 
increases till it fills the soul almost 
beyond endurance. For, as the Cleon 
of another poet wrote to Protus, “life’s 
inadequate to joy, as the soul sees joy.” 
Nor is it only the sense of joy impossi- 
ble and unfulfilled that increases. The 
divine halo of intellectual and spiritual 
grandeur which gleams around the uni- 
verse increases too—the halo that is 
like the sun, of which the Archangel 
sings in the Prologue to “Faust’:— . 


“Thr Anblick gibt den Engeln Stiirke, 
Wenn keiner sie ergriinden mag.” 


Now, the angels are not babies, but 
very old—older even than the middle- 
aged. 

The other point in which that noble 
and distinctive poet seems to us to 
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have misjudged the usual course of the 
soul is the converse of this. He 
thought that the souls of children came 
trailing clouds of glory, and that heaven 
lies about us in ourinfancy. Grown-up 
people are often inclined to think so. 
They cherish the idea, partly because 
memory has a happy way of obliterat- 
ing sorrow and pain, and of idealizing 
the past with a light that never was; 
but also because there is an irresistible 
appeal in childhood, as in animals. It 
is so naive, so helpless, so ignorantly 
trustful, so innocently unashamed. 
The pretty wide-open eyes look so 
frank. There is something attractive 
even in the first yawns, coughs, and 
sneezes—so human already, though 
quite uninstructed. And then come the 
smiles and attempts at speech. Buta 
great part of this charm is given by 
ourselves. It arises from memory, 
from pity, from the sense of protec- 
tion. The child itself remains, as the 
Catechism teaches us, a child of wrath. 
lts innocence is partly due to power- 
lessness. The chief weapons of war 
which it possesses—its vehement and 
distracting outcries—it employs to at- 
tain its immediate purpeses. And as 
to the clouds of glory, and the heaven 
that lies about it—may heaven itself 
help us if they are not of a peculiar 
kind! 

Take, for instance, the glory and the 
heaven revealed to us in the mind of 
Miss Joan Maude, aged three. Her 
mother, known to the stage as Miss 
Nancy Price, has published an accu- 
rate account of them under the title 
“Behind the Nightlight” (Murray). 
There is nothing unusual, or morbid, 
or precocious here—nothing of what has 
been called “the infant prodigy.” 
Nearly all alert and healthy children 
are attended by figures and images like 
Miss Joan Maude’s; but the mothers 
have not the patience or the enterprise 
to chronicle them exactly. But we 
ask: Have these figures and images the 
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smallest resemblance to clouds of glory, 
or to emblems of the heavens to which 
the poet supposes the child to have 
come? They have no such resem- 
blance. They are a series of uncouth 
and ghastly monsters, such as a medie- 
val painter might have imagined as in- 
habiting another place than heaven. 
Only one of them makes any pretence 
to the moral rectitude we should expect 
among clouds of glory, and _ the 
child evidently likes him least. “You 
soon get tired of him,” she _ re- 
marks. 

For the rest, she is accompanied 
from her pre-existent state by the Kid- 
dikee, who has nineteen legs, and one 
ear on one of his legs, and one at the 
end of his long tail, and who lives un- 
derneath a flower-pot, with a cater- 
pillar and two snails; by the Fritchet, 
who kicks and wriggles all day long, 
and is always clawing and snatching 
things, and biting people, and whose 
nose is always tumbling off, so that he 
has to tie it on with string; by the Car- 
agal, who has one side hot and one side 
cold, and who lends his tail to other 
animals, but never gives anybody any- 
thing; by the Joe-Jag, who has no legs 
or arms, but a face in the middle of his 
body, and a ring in his head to hang 
him up by; by the Gott family, who 
have hands like spades, and no ears, 
and always bite; by the Bomblemass, 
who has no teeth, and ties on his legs 
with black ribbon; by the Hitchy- 
Penny, who has claws that pull out, so 
that he can scratch anywhere he wants; 
by the Lowdge, who runs very fast, and 
has no heels, and kisses cats; by the 
Stickle-Jag, whose teeth are acid 
drops, and who has bull’s-eyes, and can 
take his legs off and on; by Fat-Tack, 
who has a green nose that shines in the 
dark, and is dreadfully greedy; by the 
Jaat family, who are the oldest of the 
animals, and have the habits of the old; 
by the Mounjee, who have different 
faces by night and day, both hideous; 
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and by a few other misshapen, gro- 
tesque, and usually unpleasing crea- 
tures. 

What a set! What an awful intima- 
tion of immortality! If that is the 
best that a charming and intelligent 
child can do in the way of trailing 
clouds of glory, would it not be better 
to leave all of it behind and start 
fresh? If this is the heaven that lies 
about us in our infancy, we personally 
prefer the less celestial condition of 
maturer age. But before we emerge 
from the haunted atmosphere of these 
goblins and abortions into the welcome 
light of common day, let us notice one 
further point about them. Nearly all 
children “collect” something. And 
these ghostly attendants on the mind 
of Miss Joan Maude collect also. One 
might suppose that, with the lovesome 
innocence of a childhood so close to 
the imperial palace whence it came, 
they would collect sunbeams, dewdrops, 
or, at the lowest, diamonds and pearls. 
Not a bit of it. The creatures collect 
coughs, dust, footballs with sugar in- 
side, sausages, and candles. That pe- 
culiarly unpleasant family, the Gotts 
(who all bite), collect relations—how 
shrewd a thrust at the tiresome aunts 
who come to tea, and never will let you 
eat enough, and are always wiping the 
jam off your mouth and fingers, as 
though that mattered! 

Perhaps enough has now been said 
to prove that if these are the inhabi- 
tants of the heaven from which the 
poet supposed our infancy conveyed 
some faint remembrances, we must 
change our conceptions of Paradise. 
Such apparitions as these would have 
shocked and terrified Adam and Eve. 
Unlike Miss Joan Maude, they would 
have been at a loss to find names for 
them. Ever since the Fall, earth has 
contained nothing quite so hideous, ex- 
cept in the mind of a little child, 
“whose exterior semblance doth belie 
its soul’s immensity” :— 
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“Mighty prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to 
find!” 


On the whole, perhaps, it is just as 
well we find something different. It 
is true that the shapes in her menagerie 
of monsters do not appear to frighten 
Miss Joan Maude. _ She tells us she 
is sorry she ever invented that disagree- 
able Gott family. The jolliest of her 
familiar spirits told her it was a mis- 
take, and we quite agree with him. But 
her imaginings fill her with no haunt- 
ing terrors. She takes even the crea- 
ture with nineteen legs and an ear at 
the end of his tail as he comes, and 
being a nice, cheerful child, she makes 
the best of him. Other children are 
not so fortunate. How many have we 
known tortured to extreme misery by 
the terror of those ghostly images that 
arise unbidden in the mind, and are so 
much more real and horrible than soap 
in the eyes, the plague of brothers and 
sisters, and all the other changes and 
chances of this mortal iife! Just as 
the fetish that the savage makes of a 
bit of rag becomes to him so much more 
terrible than a host of cannibals. 

The Nation. 
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For ourselves, we rejoice to be shut 
of all such goblins and monsters as we 
are shut of fetishism. Like the Man 
in the Ode, we have perceived them die 
away, and we are heartily glad they 
have faded. We feel for the child who 
tells us of them, for it reminds us of 
the nightmare existence from which we 
have escaped. We sympathize with it 
for its imaginings just as we do for 
the helplessness and simplicity that 
give it a naive attraction. But would 
even the poet rejoice if the Youth, who 
is Nature’s priest, or the Man in his 
maturity, went on babbling all his life 
about Lowdges and _  Stickle-Jags? 
Thank you, we have other things to 
do, and far nobler visions to contem- 
plate. “When I was a child, I thought 
as a child,” said St. Paul. But no 
earthly soul would have cared what he 
thought, if he had not put away child- 
ish things. And in the same way, how- 
ever alluring the nursery prattle may 
be, we believe Wordsworth would 
never have gone maudlin, as seems to 
be the fashion at the moment, over the 
queer things that crawl or flutter in a 
child’s imagination. 





ANDREW LANG. 


In Andrew Lang the world has lost 
a great man of letters in the old full 
sense of the word. Nowadays our 
writers are specialists, cultivating dil- 
igently their little gardens. In other 
times an Erasmus or a Dr. Johnson, 
having mastered his medium, took all 
letters for his province, and reached 
distinction in half-a-dozen very differ- 
ent fields. Andrew Lang thought he 
loved life better than literature, a delu- 
sion which Stevenson shared; but in 
reality both to their innermost hearts 
were devotees of the printed word. His 
versatility would be perplexing if we 


did not remember its cause. He loved 
the things of the mind, the exercise of 
an accomplished intellect; and there 
were few domains of human interest 
in which he could not find this pleas- 
ure. Politics he detested; his preju- 
dices were too fundamental to be em- 
bodied in any one of our opportunist 
parties. Nor did he greatly care for 
metaphysics or physical science, his 
mind being too concrete for the one 
and too picturesque for the other. But 
almost everything else, from salmon to 
totems, came within the circle of his 
interests. He was an exact and 
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learned classical scholar, and probably 
the best translator of our day; a well- 
equipped anthropologist; a lover of odd 
corners in psychology; a painstaking 
and at times a brilliant historian; a 
student of origins and religions; an un- 
raveller of puzzles, with an unfailing 
scent for a mystery; an acute, though 
occasionally a petulant, critic of litera- 
ture. He was also poet, novelist, paro- 
dist, essayist, and weaver of fairy-tales. 
For more than forty years he pursued 
the most laborious of callings, that of 
“occasional” journalist, and found 
leisure to prepare at the same time 
many works of profound research. And 
with it all he never lost his freshness. 
He never wrote a paragraph into which 
he did not put something of himself, 
some touch of his curious grace and 
wit. It would be hard to find a paral- 
lel to such an amazing versatility. 
Probably the poet was deepest in him. 
When he was at Balliol, Jowett foresaw 
in him a great poet, and though he 


never quite fulfilled the promise of his 


youth he did not lose his vision. Per- 
haps verse came too easily to him, and 
therefore tended to take light and 
transient forms. Certainly no modern 
writer of casual lyrics has excelled him 
in delicacy and ésprit. He was very 
susceptible to literary influences, and 
in his serious work was apt to echo the 
masters. But he has written several 
of the noblest sonnets of our day, such 
as that on the death of Colonel Burn- 
aby, and some of his poems on Tweed 
and Yarrow have a certainty of immor- 
tality. His prose is instinct with 
poetry, though nothing was ever less 
like “poetic prose.” It is a curious 
style, very simple and staccato, often 
akin to good talk. But in purity and 
zrace it must stand very high, and it 
has its great moments, such as the 
passage on Flora Macdonald in his 
“Prince Charles Edward” and the no- 
ble close of his “maid of France.” The 
same poetic quality is shown in his 
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fairy-tales, whether he is re-telling old 
ones or weaving new ones. “The Gold 
of Fairnilee” is surely the most beau- 
tiful of modern exercises in this art. 
This gift, too, made him a wonderful 
translator of poetry. His “Homer,” in 
which his share is clear, is a model of 
how prose may reproduce a good poet, 
and his “Theocritus,” with its dainty 
cadences, is the last word in the ren- 
dering of the literary pastoral. 

His scholarship gave him a hatred of 
all cant and flamboyance, and made 
him an excellent critic both of style 
and theory. He chose for his most 
serious work precisely those domains 
that are given over to wordy compilers 
and heavy-footed commentators. In 
his Homeric studies he fought for 
Homeric unity with the loyalty of a 
Jacobite to his king. Twenty years 
ago he was a voice crying in the wil- 
derness; now the wheel of fashion is 
bringing many scholars round to his 
side. In his most recent and best book on 
the subject, “The World of Homer,” he 
replies with much effect to the brilliant 
speculations of Professor Murray’s 
“The Rise of the Greek Epic.” Psy- 
chical research interested him greatly, 
and his humor is a welcome ally in its 
more dreary places. Few men felt 
more sincerely the spell of the unseen, 
but he would not build his faith on any 
charlatanry or false sentiment. In 
anthropology he was a_ laborious 
worker and a doughty controversialist, 
but he was always a little apt to for- 
get the wood in the trees. His books 
were disproportioned, for he never 
looked at a science as a whole, and al- 
ways preferred to cultivate intensively 
a corner rather than plough the field. 
Still these books have a permanent 
value, for they are never dull. He is 
provocative and perverse occasionally, 
but his freshness of style and wide 
range of knowledge make them curi- 
ously attractive—a “mass o’ fine con- 
fused feeding.” Form, which is so 
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omnipresent in his essays, was apt to 
be slighted in his more learned works. 
It is this defect which mars his his- 
tory—the subject which was probably 
nearest his heart. He was intensely 
conscious of the past, and had the gift 
not only of re-creating it imaginatively, 
but of understanding its motives and 
its long-forgotten disputes. Hence he 
was peculiarly successful in historical 
portraiture. Where shall we find a 
more balanced and sympathetic study 
of personality than his “Prince Charles 
Kdward,” or such portraits as Mont- 
rose and the Old Pretender in his “His- 
tory of Scotland”? He was excellent, 
too, at fathoming puzzles, pursuing a 
clue like a sleuth-hound among acres 
of manuscript. Take any one of his 
“Historical Mysteries,” or his treat- 
ment of the Gowrie Conspiracy, or his 
many studies in the career of Mary of 
Scots. He provided brilliantly the raw 
material of great history, but he never 
quite wrote it. His mind tended to be 
episodic and staccato. In his “History 
of Scotland,” his chief work of erudi- 
tion, this defect is clearly seen. It is 
probably the best history of Scotland 
extant, for it is a monument of indus- 
try and ingenuity, and, with certain 
small reservations, it is conspicuously 
fair. But we never get from it the 
sweep of narrative and the view as 
from a high place which we get from 
the greater historians. Once, again, 
it is a case of the trees obscuring the 
wood. It is a collection of diligent re- 
searches, brilliant pictures, and illu- 
minating comments, but they are not 
woven together. Perhaps this lack of 
sustained power is the price which hu- 
man nature must pay for versatility. 
If a man touches life on many sides he 
is the more liable to distraction. 
Andrew Lang was never a strong 
man, and he performed his multifa- 
rious tasks in spite of real bodily weak- 
ness. He was too often and too 
gravely tired, and as a result a casual 
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observer was apt to discover a super- 
ciliousness which was quite alien to his 
real nature. No man was more sim- 
ple and kindly. To his lucid and cul- 
tivated mind humbug and fustian were 
repellent, and fools were apt to bring 
on themselves his ironic wit. But it 
was only summer lightning. The very 
man who detested literary chatter and 
a sham Bohemianism was the first to 
help the unfortunate chatterer if he 
came to grief. As we have said, he did 
not rate the profession of letters very 
high, and reserved his admiration for 
the world of deeds—a pose, no doubt, 
but the proof of a sound philosophy. 
He was always ridiculously humble 
about his own work, and had none of 
the self-centred vanity of the sedentary 
worker. Like Stevenson, too, he pre- 
served amid ill-health and advancing 
age a boyishness of mind. As John- 
son said of Boswell, he was “longer a 
boy than other people.” The rawest 
tale of adventure delighted him, and 
his interesting games, at which he re- 
joiced to confess himself a duffer, 
never waned. Of outdoor sports fish- 
ing was his oldest love, and, though he 
was the most luckless of anglers, the 
riverside always kept its spell for him. 
He was proud to reckon a gipsy strain 
in his ancestry, and the Fates did not 
doom him wholly to pen andink. Few 
scholars have kept more free from “the 
abhorr’d pedantic sanhedrin.” This 
old instinct kept his point of view al- 
ways wholesome and human. He knew 
and loved the best in life and litera- 
ture, and he was loyal to his standard 
of pure taste and clear thinking in all 
that he did. 

He was a true Scot—perfervid, we 
had almost written—in those national 
concerns which attracted him; but his 
countrymen were always a little un- 
easy about him. He had no enthusi- 
asm for the Kirk, or the Covenant, or 
Gladstonianism, or theological dispu- 
tations, though he had been a Gifford 
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lecturer. His wit, too, seemed occa- 
sionally double-edged. The truth is 
that he represented very exactly one of 
the two great Scottish traditions. Sir 
Walter Scott was always to him the 
first of Scotsmen, and something of 
Sir Walter’s mantle descended to his 
fellow-Borderer. He had much of 
Scott’s sanity and kindliness, as he had 
The Spectstor. 
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much of his passion for old ways. He 
has caught for us the grace of those 
pastoral glens “where BEttrick and 
where Teviot flow,” and of his poetry 
that, at any rate, must endure. He 
loved the Borders, and he wrote of 
them worthily—-that is the epitaph 
which he weuld have most desired. 





ON GOING TO THE ZOO. 


One of the things which remind 
me of the passing of my youth is that 
I can approach the Zoo without a sense 
of breathless excitement, a suspense 
that is almost intolerable, and can 
cover the last hundred yards before 
reaching the entrance gates without 
running. The mere sight of a turn- 
stile no longer thrills me, since I have 
learnt to associate it with other things 
besides that magic wild world in which 
are collected the denizens of all the 
forests and jungles and deserts of a 
child’s imagination. But there is one 
thing in which age has not taught me 
wisdom, and that is my method of 
procedure when I do arrive at the Zoo. 
Not for me is the admirable itinerary 
recommended in the guide-book. Ac- 
cording to that work, the visitor, 
“starting from the Main Wntrance, by 
following the path to the right, will 
reach 

I—THE WESTERN AVIARY.” 

But he doesn’t. He goes straight 
on, ignoring the attractions of the par- 
rots and bath-chair men; and unmoved 
by the alluring sight of the pelicans 
down a little alley to the left, takes a 
bee-line down the Terrace Walk, turns 
to the right, and makes for the impos- 
ing structure with the thrilling title of 
the “Lion House.” That at least is my 
incorrigible habit. Not for me the aus- 
tere joys of the Northern Pheasantry, 
the Western Goose Paddocks, or the 


Wild Asses’ House; I am not even sure 
that I have ever looked on any of these 
with seeing eyes; I make straight for 
the lions. There I walk up and down 
looking at them, wishing they would 
look at me, which they never do; con- 
sidering which I should like to stroke, 
and regretting the regulations which 
prevent one from making, even at one’s 
own risk, experiments in friendship. 
And having gazed for some time with 
an undiminished sense of admiration 
and respect, but with a feeling that 
there is somehow some expected thrill 
missing, I then betake myself with un- 
erring steps under the dank tunnel, 
which once was so mysterious when 
one thought that the canal went over 
it and became so disappointing when 
one realized that it was only the Outer 
Circle road, to the Elephant House. 
This is always the second station of 
my pilgrimage; and in one respect at 
least my ancient wonder does not fail, 
for elephants are always bigger than I 
believed they were. And after more 
gazing, during which I feel even stu- 
pider than I did in the Lion House (for 
there is no comment to be made on 
elephants), I go on and take a look at 
the hippopotamus, as being the next 
biggest thing available. By that time 
I have developed an appetite for polar 
bears, and so retrace my steps over 
what seems a very long walk indeed; 
for the polar bears are always farther 
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away than one thinks they are. The 
sight of them in their open-air enclos- 
ure proves always refreshing, and 
their cool splashings and wallowings in 
the water, and lazy ingenious sports 
with a bit of stick or a ball, prove a 
corrective to the somewhat stuffy 
solemnities of the Elephant House. Af- 
ter that I make for the Monkey House, 
and there generally become aware of 
the first signs of what I can best de- 
scribe as Zoo Headache—an ailment 
quite different from Academy head- 
ache, or pier headache, or theatre 
headache—which has marked and dis- 
tinguishing symptoms of its own. The 
chief of these are tightness across the 
forehead, coupled with an abeyance of 
the desire to smoke; disinclination for 
the sight of food in any form whatso- 
ever, but especially in the shape of dry 
fragments of buns; hallucinations tak- 
ing the form that the world is made of 
concrete; and a horror of parrots. If 
by any chance on leaving the Monkey 
House one should catch sight of the 
Deer Paddocks—those areas of tram- 
pled mud, where an untidy cow-like 
creature is gazing vacantly over the 
smoky distances across Regent’s Park 
—the symptoms are aggravated by pro- 
found depression, and rapidly enter 
upon their final stage, which is marked 
by a craving for taxi-cabs, followed by 
collapse. 

That is one way of going to the Zoo, 
and it is the wrong way for grown-up 
people who have outlived their early 
wonder of such things, and lack that 
sustaining excitement as to what fear- 
ful thing may be in the next cage, 
which keeps smaller people going 
through a whole day of gazing and ex- 
claiming. Truly one cannot see any- 
thing, anywhere, merely with one’s 
eyes. One must bring with one a 
penetrating and informing curiosity 
that will harness the processes of the 
mind to the sense of vision. On my 
last visit to the Zoo I realized how 
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even in that wonderful place, if one is 
in the wrong mood oneself and the ani- 
mals happen to be tired or sleepy, one 
may spend hours without making a 
single discovery or thinking a single 
new thought. It was the day after a 
great holiday; the gardeners were at 
work on the lawns, sweeping up verita- 
ble mountains of paper, orange peel, 
and banana skins; the animals them- 
selves were worn out, suffering not 
only from a surfeit of dainties with 
which they are all too familiar, but 
also from malaise consequent on a day 
of nervous strain induced by the star- 
ing of thousands of eyes, and the weary 
business of receiving food only to find 
that it was of the wrong kind. 

Buns in front of the lions’ cage, nuts 
in front of the elephants, and sweets 
scattered at the shrine of the hyeena, 
told a sad tale. I have seldom seen 
a more vivid expression of combined 
disgust and hatred than that on the 
countenance of a very over-nightish 
monkey to whom I offered a nut; the 
only movement made in response to 
the offering was a movement of the 
eyes and brows; but it was eloquent. 
I tried to correct the impression by of- 
fering a banana. This the creature 
took languidly, peeled it a little in a 
fumbling sort of way, looked at it for 
a long time, bit a little off the end, 
spat it out, and them appeared to 
sponge his forehead with the rest. Af- 
ter that I made no more offerings, ex- 
cept to the elephant. I had just 
bought a large paper bag full of scraps, 
and feeling unequal to the extremely 
unpopular distribution of very dry 
bread in small pieces, I gave the whole 
contents of the bag at once to the ele- 
phant—almost half a loaf. He took it 
without a wink, and stretched out his 
trunk again. I then gave him the 
empty paper bag, which he took and 
swallowed with exactly the same ex- 
pression, again holding out his trunk. 
After that I went away. 
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No, this is not the way to see the 
Zoo. One goes there in search of 
something which no Zoo contains— 
namely, one’s own childish memories 
and wenders. I shall go again in a 
few days and try a better plan— 
namely, to attempt some personal ac- 
quaintance with individual beasts, and 
give some account of the progress of it. 
I made a beginning the other day in 
the large Ape House—that terrifying 
place where, screened off from the pub- 
lic by sheets of plate glass, the anthro- 
poid apes, who are so awfully like 
ourselves, live out their days in an ecs- 
tasy of boredom and mental demorali- 
zation. I was taken round to the 
back, so that I could see them at close 
quarters. One, of the build of a 
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navvy, with a face like a cocoanut and 
a slight resemblance to the late Mr. 
Spurgeon, was gazing earnestly at me 
through the wire, and seemed almost 
to be trying to speak to me. “Look 
out!” said the keeper, pulling me 
aside, “he is going to aim at you; he 
will get you in a minute if you don’t 
look out; if he can’t reach you with 
his hand he'll spit at you.” 

What an alternative! The creature, 
bored to death and seeing a stranger, 
desired to communicate with him in 
some way; and if he could not reach 
him with his hand, he could at least 
spit upon him. Being unequal to con- 
versation of this kind, I decided to be- 
gin my researches elsewhere. 

Filson Young. 





ON IMPROVING ONE’S STYLE. 


Most professional authors do not 
worry about their style, but “good 
style,” and how to acquire it is a topic 
much discussed among readers, ama- 
teur writers and beginners. The pro- 
fessional tends to be contemptuous of 
all who set out deliberately to acquire 
“a style,” and entirely sceptical about 
the recommended methods of achieving 
the art of good writing. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, for instance, has called “style” 
a pleasant parlor game. As he writes 
a very good style himself, his opinion 
is discouraging. Samuel Butler, who 
also writes with admirable dexterity 
and directness, is still more positive 
that the less we think about style the 
better. “I never knew a writer yet 
who took the smallest pains with his 
style and was at the same time read- 
able. Plato’s having had seventy 
shies at one sentence is quite enough 
to explain to me why I dislike him. A 
man may and ought to take a great 
deal of pains to write clearly, tersely 
and euphemistically: he will write 


many a sentence three or four times 
over—to do much more than this is 
worse than not rewriting at all; he will 
be at great pains to see he does not 
repeat himself, to arrange his matter 
in the way that shal! best enable the 
reader to master it, to cut out super- 
fluous words, and even more to eschew 
irrelevant matter; but in each case he 
will be thinking not of his own style 
but of his reader’s convenience.” He 
puts it on record in his notebook that 
he never took the smallest pains with 
his own style, and that he does not 
care to know whether it is a style at 
all or whether it is not, as he hopes, 
“just common, simple straightforward- 
ness.” But he adds: “I have taken 
all the pains that I had patience to en- 
dure in the improvement of my hand- 
writing and I have also taken 
great pains, with what success I know 
not, to correct impatience, irritability 
and other like faults in my own char- 
acter—and this not because I care 
two straws about my own character, 
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but because I find the correction of 
such faults as I have been able to cor- 
rect makes life easier and saves one 
from getting into scrapes, and attaches 
nice people to one more readily. But 
I suppose this is really attending to 
style after all.” 

Both these authors, then, agree that 
the only important qualification for 
becoming a good writer is to have 
something to say and to express it as 
directly as possible; they think it waste 
of time to spend an hour trying to turn 
a sentence more cunningly or to hesi- 
tate forty times between synonyms in 
order to secure a subtler rhythm, like 
De Quincy. But both are pre-emi- 
nently authors with plenty to say; both 
have really little akin to the writer 
who feels tempted to play the parlor 
game of style. Such a one is not 
usually conscious of possessing an 
original point of view; he is aware, 
perhaps, of an original sensibility, or 
at any rate of an acute sensibility, in 
himself, original or not, and he hopes 
by studying the methods by which 
other writers have expressed them- 
selves to find a means of conveying 
what he has felt. The practical ques- 
tion for him is whether he can learn 
anything from others or not. New- 
man and Stevenson both tell him that 
direct imitation of others was of great 
help to them; in fact, that they took 
pains to acquire “a style” as a prelim- 
inary measure to writing. 

Now writing is a craft, and the first 
requisite is to have a good and flexible 
syntax. The great difference between 
two writers of more or less equal 
imaginative or intellectual powers, one 
of whom is beginning to write while 
the other has had a good deal of prac- 
tice, is that the latter will find his sen- 
tences land on their feet like cats as 
soon as he throws them out. It is 
possible to acquire this facility, and 
certainly imitation of writers with an 
agreeable rhythm, in whose hands lan- 
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guage is a pliable instrument, is a 
means to achieving it. But unfortu- 
nately rhythm is a personal property; 
it expresses the mood of the writer 
almost as clearly as his choice of 
words, and it is fatal to acquire the 
manner of another man which is un- 
suited to the aspect in which things 
actually appear to ourselves. Imita- 
tion is therefore a snare unless we are 
careful to choose for imitation an au- 
thor who sees more or less eye to eye 
with us—and then there is a danger of 
becoming a mere echo. 

Still, there is no great harm in be- 
ginning as an echo. However little 
claim a man has to consider himself 
“original,” in the general sense of the 
term, if he watches himself he will 
find in his own feelings, sooner or 
later, genuine points of divergence 
which no one has expressed. The 
common mistake is to think qualities 
which we admire in the writings of 
others can be acquired because we ad- 
mire them so much. In life experience 
soon teaehes people they cannot ap- 
propriate other people’s virtues; but 
because writing is a craft which can 
be learnt, they still go on hoping that 
they can attain this man’s naive man- 
ner or that man’s brevity or dignity. 
The important thing is to find out as 
soon as possible which are the qual- 
ities we possess, potentially at any rate, 
and then to notice how other writers 
have used the same to good purpose; to 
study these writers and imitate them 
will give us courage and inclination to 
employ our own proper faculties. Cour- 
age is usually a quality which the be- 
ginner lacks, courage not in opinions 
but in expression. Everybody who 
writes or reads feels in their bones how 
true it is that the style is the man, and 
that “Le style est comme le bonheur; il 
vient de la douceur de Vdme,”’ and conse- 
quently their first impulse is to resem- 
ble, if possible, some one already ad- 
mired; for, with a few exceptions, every 
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one, writes for sympathy, admiration, 
or money. It takes more courage to 
make even a new kind of joke in print 
than the author is ever given credit for. 
The conclusion of these remarks is ob- 
vious: let us imitate by all means, it is 
the best way of acquiring a flexible 
syntax and confidence, but not neces- 
sarily the best models or those we ad- 
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mire most, only those whose tempers 
and gifts resemble ours, for only from 
them is there anything practical to be 
learnt. Any style is good which genu- 
inely transmits a state of mind en- 
viable by the reader; further improve- 
ment can only come from attending to 
style in Butler’s sense and improving 
those states of mind. 
Desmond MacCarthy. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The passion for amusement, gaiety 
and pageantry has made tremendous, 
one might almost say disquieting, 
strides in England during the past three 
years. As our domestic and imperial 
problems become increasingly difficult 
of solution, as our position in Europe 
and our naval supremacy are more 
fiercely challenged by jealous rivals, 
we seem disposed to escape from the 
anxiety and strain by indulging in 
round after round of festivities on a 
stupendous scale undreamt of by our 
fathers and grandfathers. We seek 
to forget dull care in endless joy; we en- 
deavor to make ourselves believe that 
we are supreme and beyond challenge 
as a world power by concealing the in- 
ner rottenness and decay under a wor- 
drous panoply of color and music. 
Such signs have been visible before the 
fall of almost every world empire in 
the past. As each declined in civic 
virtue and military prowess, so also did 
the splendor of the outward display 
grow. Not that we mean to imply 
for a moment that the British Empire 
is on the verge of some great cata- 
clysm, or that we are in immediate 
danger of being dragged into a strug- 
gle from’ which we shall emerge sec- 
ond best. We are still too strong on 
the sea for that. Rather do we refer 
to the extreme levity with which the 
gravest issues are regarded at the pres- 
ent day. Politics have sunk to the 


lowest ebb they have ever reached in 
this country. The greatest questions 
are settled almost without discussion. 
A tremendous storm arises round them 
for a few short weeks, and then the 
public and the actors in the drama 
grow weary and seek a fresh réke, 
which can only satisfy, for an equally 
short period, this modern craze for the 
sensational. 

During the last three years a perfect 
mania for fancy-dress balls on a grand 
and hitherto unattempted scale has 
sprung up in the social world. All 
classes seem to derive equal amuse- 
ment and pleasure from them: politi- 
cians, soldiers, governors of our domin- 
ions beyond the sea, those who live 
exclusively for pleasure, actors, ac- 
tresses, the middle classes, and even 
the humble man in the street who 
takes up his position at the door to 
watch the gaily be-robed throng pass 
in to a night of wild intoxicating joy. 
The social world seems to have grown 
weary of the old-time amusements of 
its ancestors. The small private dance, 
composed of just the cream of society, 
from which all others were rigorously 
excluded, seems almost to have passed 
away. The beautiful waltzes of a.few 
years ago no longer satisfy the younger 
generation; they must have Turkey 
Trots, Bunny Hugs, and Grizzly Bear 
dances, which would make our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers turn in their 
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graves and send a thrill of horror 
through their moral and ascetic senses. 
The real cause of the change is proba- 
bly due to the fact that the social 
world has grown so enormously during 
the past decade that very few private 
hostesses have houses large enough, 
or purses long enough, to entertain on 
a large scale. Where a few scores 
had to be asked ter years ago, thou- 
sands must now be invited, unless 
grave offence is given. Thus, to es- 
cape from this dilemma, the custom is 
becoming more and more common of 
hiring some huge public hall and allow- 
ing almost everyone to come who can 
afford to pay for a box or for a ticket. 
The result is curious, and has a strange 
effect. Men and women of widely dif- 
ferent social grades, many of whom 
disdain to be seen in the company of 
one another inside a private house, are 
brought together under a common roof. 
The same thing applies to various 
schools of policical thought, which have 
become estranged of recent years ow- 
ing to the bitterness of the constitu- 
tional struggle. All are united, and 
apparently meet on the best of terms. 

It is easy to understand the attrac- 
tion these fancy-dress balls exercise. 
They give the opportunity to every 
woman to appear in the costume which 
she imagines suits her best, instead 
of in some mild variation of the pass- 
ing garb of fashion; they enable men 
to escape for a few sbort hours from 
the eternal evening suit and the ever 
present danger of being mistaken for 
the waiter; both sexes can spend the 
evening or dance, not with those they 
are supposed to, but with those they 
particularly wish to. The boxes round 
the Albert Hall, which alone provides 
sufficient room for these vast pageants, 
form pleasant little havens of refuge 
to which each may retire when no 
longer possessed with a desire to 
dance; and, above all, an atmosphere 
of reckless Bohemianism hangs over 
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these public dances, which is in wel- 
come contrast to the restrained air and 
dull respectability of the ordinary pri- 
vate dance. In hushed whispers your 
partner will draw your attention to 
some notorious actress of the variety 
stage, to some noted politician, to the 
most recent celebrity of the divorce 
court, or to some gay resident of Paris 
whom rumor says really belongs to the 
great demi-monde, none of whom could 
have passed the portals of a private 
dance. How much this variety adds 
to the evening’s charm is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated in this island 
which Pinero once described as “Little 
England, the land of lean women and 
smug men; in all things the suburb of 
the universe.” The Albert Hall has of 
recent years earned the honorable title 
of the Montmartre of Paris. London 
will not suffer by the change. So- 
ciety was growing infinitely bored with 
dances which seemed to be made up 
from the familiar names which daily 
appear in the society columns of the 
papers. In these great democratic 
cosmopolitan gatherings a duchess be- 
comes a human being, and must de- 
scend from her pedestal if she is to be 
noticed at all, and the gay little child 
of joy from the variety stage is the real 
cynosure of all eyes, if one may be 
permitted to use a hackneyed phrase. 
Last year we were told that the 
Shakespeare Ball would never be sur- 
passed in splendor and wealth of color 
and costume; but the Hundred Years 
Ago Ball at the Albert Hall proved an 
even greater success, and in many ways 
it was more effective. There was nat- 
urally not quite the same variety in 
the costumes as in the Shakespeare 
Ball, which covered the range of many 
centuries; but, on the other hand, the 
costumes of one hundred years ago 
were peculiarly attractive, and more 
especially do they give the men an op- 
portunity of competing on more even 
terms with the ladies. Previous expe- 
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rience had helped the management to 
provide against undue overcrowding, 
with the result that there was far 
more individuality, and the quadrilles, 
which had been organized with so 
much care, were not hopelessly jumbled 
together into one indistinguishable 
mass of struggling humanity, each do- 
ing different figures at the wrong mo- 
ment. It would be unfair to discrim- 
inate, but we think the palm must be 
awarded to the Waterloo Quadrille. 
The Academy. 
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Each figure in that historic struggle was 
wonderfully lifelike. It took one back 
to the past in a manner which no his- 
tory or record of the times could pos- 
sibly have done. Those who were 
present will not easily forget the scene. 
We may as a nation be going rapidly 
downhill, but the path we are follow- 
ing is indeed a splendid one, and it is 
certainly easy for lovers of pleasure 
to follow as long as it is strewn with 
such landmarks as this. 
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What promises to be one of the most 
interesting volumes in Henry Holt and 
Co.’s series of Leading Americans 
(edited by Prof. W. P. Trent), will be 
Mr. George Iles’ Leading American 
Inventors, which may be expected 
about November first. The author— 
an authority: on his subject—will, as 
the authors of the other volumes in the 
series have done, confine himself to 
men who have passed away, and whose 
work has been therefore finished. His 
subjects include Fulton, the inventor 
of the steamboat—Ericsson, of the 
“Monitor”’—Whitney, of the cotton-gin 
—McCormick, of the reaper—Howe, of 
the sewing-machine—Morse, of the tel- 
egraph—Sholes, who built a typewriter, 
and others. 


Early in October, Messrs. Henry 
Holt and Co. expect to publish Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s “The Montessori 
Mother.” Mrs. Fisher, who by her 
maiden name of Dorothy Canfield has 
become widely known as the author of 
“The Squirrel-Cage,” a novel of Amer- 
ican life, spent last Winter in Rome, 
in very intimate association with Dr. 
Montessori. She was called on to 
help in the translation of “The Mon- 
tessori Method,” which has attracted so 


much attention in this country, studied 
in the Montessori schools, and was in 
close personal touch with Dr. Mon- 
tessori and her most important associ- 
ates. Mrs. Fisher’s new book is the 
result of a widely expressed demand 
for a simple, untechnical account of 
what the Montessori apparatus is, and 
the method of its application. 


It is probably safe to assume that 
“Donald Lowrie” who tells the story of 
“My Life in Prison” (Mitchell Kenner- 
ley, publisher) conceals his identity un- 
der an assumed name; but it is not 
easy to question the reality of the ex- 
periences which he describes. San 
Quentin prison, California, was the 
place in which he served a ten years’ 
sentence for burglary to which he was 
driven by want. He describes his 
crime and the motives which prompted 
it, his detection, arrest, conviction, 
sentence and imprisonment from the 
moment when he passed through the 
prison gates to the day of his release, 
—all with a vividness and a fulness of 
detail which carries conviction of his 
truthfulness. If one wants a portrayal 
of prison life from the prisoner’s point 
of view,—one-sided, of course, and bit- 
ter, but essentially truthful—he will 
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find it here; and with it a multitude of 
stories of crime and its punishment, 
brutalities within prison and out, and 
pitiful tragedies. The book is painful 
reading, but it should do good; for in 
it the ordinary process is reversed and 
it is not the criminal but society that 
stands indicted. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company an- 
nounce for publication in September 
a strong list of holiday books and 
booklets, travel books, juveniles, and 
books for thoughtful readers. In the 
latter class are works by James Allen, 
author of “As a Man Thinketh,” Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, and other well-known thinkers 
and writers. Additions to the Crowell 
Travel Series are Blichfeldt’s “Mexican 
Journey” and Van Dyke’s “Through 
South America.” Books for boys and 
girls include two new Boy Scout sto- 
ries, a charming story by Mary F. 
Leonard entitled “Everyday Susan,” 
and continuations of the “Silver Fox 
Farm,” the “Bar B,” and the “Doro- 
thy Brooke” series. An important 
feature of the Crowell list is seven 
new volumes of the First Folio Shakes- 
peare, which brings to a completion 
this unique edition. A new novel by 
the author of “The Journal of a Re- 
cluse” is also announced. 


“The Norseman: A Drama” by Eliza- 
beth Alden Curtis, is a version of the 
story of Frithiof and Ingeborg from 
the Frithiof Saga. It is hardly an 
actable play, for the stage directions 
demand impossibilities. The author, 
however, commands a fairly good 
blank verse which is pleasant to read, 
and her characters are reasonable and 
move intelligibly. The verse rises to 
no tremendous heights but sometimes 
lends itself to moments of real tender- 
ness. The story is clear and beauti- 
ful enough itself to deserve a poetic 
handling. It tells of the love of Fri- 
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thiof and Ingeborg, sister of two kings 
who refuse to allow the lovers to 
marry. Shortly an enemy attacks the 
brothers and, as Frithiof refuses to 
help, they are conquered and in re- 
venge give Ingeborg to the conquering 
King. The trials of the two and their 
final happiness are from one version of 
the ending of the tale. Few other lib- 
erties have been taken with the myth. 
The author has not produced a master- 
piece, but she has brought a classic 
nearer. TT. B. Mosher, publisher. 


Elizabeth C. Porter of the Mount 
Holyoke class of 1909, and Frances L. 
Warner of the class of 1911 are joint 
editors of ‘“‘A Mount Holyoke Book of 
Prose and Verse,’—an attractive vol- 
ume of about 200 pages. The book is 
published for the benefit of the Mount 
Holyoke Student Alumnz Building 
Fund, and alumnz and friends of the 
college who purchase it will indirectly 
aid that fund, at the same time that 
they possess themselves of a collection 
of some of the brightest and best con- 
tributions in prose and verse which the 
students have contributed to the col- 
lege magazine during the last twenty 
years and more. Miss Porter’s candid 
Preface shows that she cherishes no 
illusions as to the enduring literary 
value of undergraduate writing; but 
the selections contained in this volume 
are very creditable and a good deal of 
the verse and several of the sketches 
and stories are well up to the ordinary 
magazine level. It is, of course, prom- 
ise rather than achievement which 
these selections represent; and if, as 
Miss Porter suggests, the element of 
humor is lacking, that is something 
that can better be spared than could 
the sincere feeling and high ideals 
which find expression both in the prose 
and verse. The price of the book is 


$1.35 postpaid, and orders for it may 


be addressed to Miss Irmagarde Schnei- 
der, South Hadley, Mass. 





